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Arr. 1. The Nature and Tendency of Apostolical Preaching 
considered : A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of' St. 
Michael, Bath, on Sunday, June 8, 1817, for the Benefit of 
the Bath Tnfirmary andDispensary. By William Dealtry, 
B.D. F.LR.S. Rector of Clapham, Surry, and of Waiton, 
Hertfordshire, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Watchard. 1817. 


WE are informed by Mr: Dealtry, in‘his preface, that this Ser- 
mon was commi ‘the press, im deference to the wishes of 
some of ‘his:h > who | 


“ Thought.thet, at the present moment, a distinct and simple 
statement of the great truths of the Gospel, uncontaminated by the 
spirit of party, and unmixed with the peculiarity of system, weight 
tend to do away misconception, and render some service to the 
cause of truth.” , 


His hearers were doubtless night im the main; a distinct.and 
simple statement of the great truths of the Gospel can scarcely 
fail, at any time, to render service to the cause of truth, which 
will be ever valued in proportion as jtis understood ; and the spirit 
of party, as it always tends to blind. the judgment, will, of 
course, disquilify those whom it influences from pomeeerens 
the truths themselves, or enunciating Jit tc others. far we 
are willing to go with Mr. Dealtry’s hearers; but when they 
would separate the truths of thé Gospel frony all peculiarity.of | 
system, we hesitate, because we know not where they mean to 
lead-us. ‘Thedoctrines by which the Clinstianity of Protestants 
is distmguishable from :Popery, may, by some, be called the 
peculiarities of a system ; ae a faith of Se aa 
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land, as it is, im many respects, peculiar to those Protestants 
who are members of her communion, may, perhaps, be so desig- 
nated by the Dissenter. We like not these concessions to the 
spurious liberality of the day: if they mean nothing, they are 
unworthy of the sincerity of a Christian minister; but, if they 
are intended to be understood as too many will understand them, 
they are wholly unbecommg those, who are solemnly bound to 
hold fast the form of sound words” which they have received, 
und to maintain it, unmixed and unadulterated, in defiance of 
human cavil or opposition. 

We are led to these remarks by a wish to deprive the lax no- 
tions of the day of any apparent support, which they may receive 
from an unguarded expression; not because we consider the 
Sermon before us, as at all calculated to give them circulation. 
On the contrary, it seems to us, that this expression in the pre- 
face, if it be intended to characterise the discourse to which it is 
prefixed, is particularly unfortunate ; for it leads the reader to 
expect what he will not find; and what, if he found it, would 
be any thing rather than a recommendation to the work. In- 
stead of the unmeaning generalities, to which a statement un- 
mixed with any peculiarity of any systeny must be confined, the 
Sermon contains a clear and forcible statement of those leading 
doctrines, which Protestants, and the Ghurch of England 1 in par- 
ticular, glory in maintaining ; and it would receive our unmixed 
approbation, did we not perceive an occasional leaning also to 
the peculiarities of another system, which, lowever its advocates 
may labour to identify it with the tenets of our own Church, we 
shall ever consider to be injurious to their simplicity and truth. 
We should, however, pass over the instances in which these pe- 
culiarities appear, without much comment, did not the ability 
displayed in the Sermon, and the extended circulation which, 
on many accouats, it will probably obtain, entitle it to a more 
detailed examination than we generally feel justified in bestowing 
ona single Discourse. 

Mr. Dealtry has taken his text from Titus iii. § : “ This is 2 
faithful saying, and these things I will that thou affirm constantly, 
that they which have believed in God might be careful to main- 
tain good works. ‘These things are good and profitable unto men.” 
Ln explaining the passage he proposes to consider, “ the subjects 
to be taught; the manner of enforcing them ; the end proposed ; ; 
and the excellency of that end.” 

This division of his subject, affords him scope enough for ex- 
patiating upon “ the nature and tendency of apostolical preach- 
mg ;” and he has‘skilfully availed himself of the copiousness of 
his theme. The doctrines which he has brought forward are 
distinctly stated, and enforced by many sensible and useful ob- 

servations ; 
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servations ; though, in some cases, we have perceived, that’a 
desire of adding to the force of his language has led him to 
adopt a tone somewhat too dogmutical upon subjects, of which, 
as itis not within the power of the human intellect clearly to 
compret:end them, it becomes us to speak with caution and re- 
serve. Inother mstances we find expressions which, as we have 
above’ hinted, seem to us scarcely to harmonize with the general 
doctrine of our Church; though some passages in the Homilies, 
when considered without due reference to the whole of her teach- 
Ing, may perhaps appear to give them sanction. But as it is 
always an ungracious oflice ty condemn, our readers must permit 
us, in the first place, to direct their attention to some parts of 
the Discourse, which ave highly creditable to the ability and reli- 
gious feeling of the author. 

Speaking of the end proposed by the inculcation of Christian 
doctrine, namely, that those who are taught may be induced to 
improve in righteousness; Mr. Dealtry observes, in opposition 
to those who seem to make light of human efforts, and reduce 
man to the mere passive slave of supernatural impulses : 


‘* A state of grace is not a state of passiveness: it is not a state 
which we are ever to attain by one great effort at the outset, and in 
which every thing afterwards is purely a matter of course. No: 
it is a state of warfare; a state of trial; a state of danger; a state 
in which negligence will at every moment expose us to failure. 
Not only is the gate, by which we are to enter, strait; but the 
way, in which we are to walk, is narrow. At every step we re- 
quire new incitement, new admonition, new warning ; lest, having 
begun well, we fail of the grace of God*; lest having once tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and the powers of the world to come, we again 
fall away, and crucify to ourselves the Son of God afresh +. 

“* It is true indeed that where a principle of lively faith is im- 
lanted, good works will follow. This is implied in the very term, 
ively faith. But let us remember, that it is among the very first 

fruits of such a faith to make us diligent in working out our salva- 
tion ; diligent therefore in watching over our hearts; diligent in 
examining and establishing our principles; diligent in stirring up 
our affections ; diligent in using all the means of grace, and en- 
-forcing on ourselves all the motives to Christian obedience. It 
may be difficult in theory to reconcile such a course of exertion 
with a pure ascription of the whole work of our salvation to the 
grace of God: but this kind of difficulty is not peculiar to religion ; 
It is the condition of human nature in general. - Whenever we are 
called upon to act, we know, that, if we would act successfully, 
we must strive as if every thing depended upon ourselves; while 
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yet we are sensible that every thing in reality depends upon God. 
Thus, also, it is in matters of religion. Christianity, so far from 
excluding means, may be called a system of means. It is for this 
reason that the Sacred Writers are so earnest in their exhortations, 
not only to the worldly and profane, but to the sincere disciple of 
Christ. They do not labour merely to convert the Sinner, but to 
edify the Saint. They are not content with calling upon men to 
repent and believe; and then leaving them, as it were, to a sort of 
natural process of holiness and Christian virtue: on the contrary, 
they strongly and constantly stimulate them to cultivate the hea- 
venly principle which they have received—to grow in grace * ; to 
£0 on unto pertection +; to fight the good fight of faith t ; to put on 
the whole armour of God § ; to forget their past attainments, the 
things that are behind, and to reach forward to those things that 
are before|| ; to strive after attainments of spiritual excellency, 
which are yet but in distant prospect. They admonish, they be- 
seech, they provoke, they rebuke their followers: they urge them 
by every motive which has power to touch the springs of the soul 
they conjure them by all their hopes and all their fears; by all 
their recollections and all their prospects; by the powers of the 
world to come, by the presence of the elect angels, by the exam- 
ple and the sufferings of Christ, by the mercies of God, by the ter- 
rors of everlasting torment, and the unutterable glories of an hea- 
venly inberitance.” P. 20. 


These. are sound and useful observations: of a similar cha» 
racter is the following passage, in which the goodness and pro- 
fitableness of works of obedience are ably insisted upon, and 
holiness is represented as essential to the Christian character. 


“ Nothing can be more unscriptural than to describe holiness: 
and obedience as something incidental, as a mere appendage to the 
Christian character, asa graceful.embellishment, or even as a va- 
luable addition. No: these things occupy a far higher place in that 
scheme of salvation, the very sum and substance of which is the 
sanctification of our corrupt nature. In what did the ruin of man, 
which followed Adam’s transgression, consist? Not in the natural 
evils and miseries which that fatal event introduced; not in the 
disorder and confusion which it spread over the face of the world; 
not in lightning, and tempest, and earthquake ; not in plague, pes- 
tilence, and famine: not even in death itself, with all its bitterness. 
These, alas! were but the symptoms or the effects of the disease. 
The real sting of that calamity consisted in the moral depravation 
which it introduced, in the pollution of the soul, in the less of the 
divine similitude. ‘This it was that constituted the essence of the 
evil; and this it was which Christ came down to destroy.’ The fall 


* 2 Pet, iii. 18. + Heb. vi. 1. t 1 Tim, vi.1?. 
§ Eph. vi. 11. || Phil. iii. 13. 
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of man was a fall from holiness to sin: the restoration of man is 
a restoration from sin to holiness; a restoration. which begins on 
earth, and is completed in heaven. The work of redemption is 
not merely the deliverance from punishment—it is the re-esta- 
blishment of God’s laws, against which sin had rebelled ; the re- 
edification of his workmanship, which sin had overthrown; the 
restitution of his image, which sin had defaced.” P. $1. 


nae pe Tye RES. 
oieateal 
a * o 


We now pass to a more unpleasant, though a aecessary part of 
our duty. We have before observed, that Mr. Dealtry occa- 
sionally indulges im the use of language more bold aud decisive 
than sound discretion will warrant. And this is the more to be 
lamented, because such expressions, whenever he employs them, 
seem calculated to recommend the peculiarities of a system, in 
itself a fearful instance of the mischief which may result from 
the dogmatical confidence of one highly-gitted, but presumptuous 
individual. 

The first passage of this kind which we feel ourselves called 
‘upon to notice, occurs in pages 5 and 6; wherein, with a view 
of illustrating the doctrine of original sin, Mr. Dealtry speaks of 
the state of Christians before their conversion.” ‘This expres- 
sion is, in itself, ambiguous ; but we conceive Mr. D. to refer 
to the situation of man in bis natural state, before he is ad- 
mitted to a share m the privileges of the Christian covenant ; 
because he explains his meaning by appealing to Titus ii 3 ; 
where the Apostle, describing the character of his brethren in 
the.faith, previous to their conversion, says, We ourselves were 
sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and 

leasures, Living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one ano- 
ther. ‘This, doubtless, was true of the persons to whom St. 
Paul alluded ; but they were iv a situation very different to that 
of any Christian in this country before bis conversion; and what 
was highly descriptive of their character and conduct, would be 
wholly inapplicable to the unbaptized infants, ‘The infant may 
be called foolish, but how can he be styled disobedient? He 
may, perhaps, be deceived, but how can it be said of bim that 
he is serving divers lusis and pleasures; that he is living in 
malice and -envy ; that he is hateful himself, and a hater of 
others? It will, we conceive, be evident to every oue who-re- 
flects upon the subject, that the Apostle is not here speaking of 
the original depravation of man’s nature by the fall; but of the 
effects produced upon the minds and characters ef those who 
had grown up to manhood in an unregenerate state; and con- 
tracted all the odious habits and propensities, which the influence 
of external temptation and example, acting upon the original 
frame of their nature, could engender. Yet, Mr. Dealtry, b as- 
tily concluding, that the Apostle is speaking of the nature of 
man, 
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man, as he is burn into the world, feels himself justitied in pro- 
nouncig upon that nature, the following sweeping condemnation, 


** We are cliargeable, it seems, in our natural state, with folly, 
disobedience, and error ; with sordid passions and degrading prac- 
tice: malice and envy are the habitual dispositions of our minds; 
and however loud may be our pretensions to amiableness of cha- 
racter and suavity of temper, we are hateful in ourselves, and are 
inspired with hatred to others.” P. 5. 


Had Mr. D. duly considered the distinction between original 
and actual si; had he remembered that, in the present state of 
the Church, the former, generally speaking, is all that can be 
chargeable upon “ Christians before their conversion ;” we think 
that he would not have put this forced construction upon the 
Apostle’s words. He seems, indced, to have felt the propriety 
of qualifying the harshness of the sentence which he had pro- 
nounced, for he adds: 


** The Apostle did not mean to say, that these marks of a failen 
nature, are equally wiszd/e in all men: they may frequently, in a 
great measure, escape our observation. We look only at the out- 
side of the sepulchre: the pollution is within, Neither is the cor- 
rupt principle equally active in all men: in society, and especially 
in Christian society, it acts under many restraints.’ P. 6. 


‘These adinissions certainly bring us nearer to the truth ; but it 
would lave been far better, if, on a subject confessedly diflicult, 
he had adhered to the moderate statements of the Church. She 
declares, that ** man is very far gone from original righteous- 
ness ;” that he is, “ of his own nature, inclined to evil ;” and 
that “ the flesh lusteth always contrary to the Spirit.” But she 
knows how to distinguish between original and actual sin; and 
while she charges the former upon all the children of Adam ; 
instead of designating it by terms which necessarily imply actual 
transgression, she is contented with affirming, that this ‘ infec- 
tion of our nature,” produces desires which have of themselves 
« the nature of sm:” a singularly cautious expression, aud 
guarded also by the assurance, that this “ mfection” will entail 
“ no condemnation” on “ them that believe and are baptized.” 
(Article 1x.) 

Such is her language. Mr. Dealtry, m a note assures us, that 
even those unqualified expressions, to which we have objected, 
contain her doctrine: but how justly ihis accusation (for stich 
we deem it) is brought against her, let the Article itself, to which 
we both appeal, decide; for, from that Article, not from single 
unconnected seutences, extracted from the Homilies, is her au- 
thorized doctrine to be drawn. We charge Mr. Dealtry oe 
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with the use of incautious language ; his own opinions may be 
correct, though his expressions are unfortunate: we may have 
misconceived their import; but they certainly appear to us to 
favour that harsh, and we will add, unscriptural, view of the con- 
sequences of the fall, which is derived from the gloomy system 
of the Genevan Reformer. 

Though we have before seen, that Mr. Dealtry strenuously 
maintains the necessity of good works ; when he endeavours to 
explain what the Apostle means by the term ‘‘ good works,” his 
statements seem to us wholly inadmissible. We give the whole 
passage, that our readers may judge how far we have ground for 
the objections which we mean to take against it, 


“ Here 1 would observe, that since the expression ‘ good works? 
is assuredly found in the New Testament, it is lawful for us also to 
adopt it. But let us use it in its correct and scriptural sense. Let 
it be carefully observed, that St. Paul is here speaking only of those 
that believe *; of those that have been truly converted to God by 
faith in his Son. The works of those whe are living in a worldl 
and unconverted state, however specious, being done. as our ( nhac 
observes, before the grace of Christ and the inspiration of his Spirit, 
are not pleasant to God, forasmuch.as they spring not of faith in 
Christ: neither do they make men meet to receive grace; yea, ra- 
ther, for that they are not done as God has willed and commanded 
them to be done, we doubt not but they have the nature of sin. 
Article xin.” P. 17. | 


Now, if Mr. Dealtry only intends to say, that, the works of 
heathens, “ forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Christ,” 
are not properly to be denominated good works, he advances 
what no member of the Church will deny. Our only remark 
will then be, that such a position seems to have little reference 
to his argument. But if he intends to speak of the works of 
baptized Christians, we shall venture to bring forward two objec- 
tions against his statement. The first will refer to the gloss 
which he has put upon the language of St. Paul; the second, 
to‘his misapplication of the x111th Article of our Church. “ Let 
it be carefully observed,” says he, “ that St. Paul is bere speak. 
ing only of those that believe, of those that have been truly con- 
verted to God, by faith in his Son:” and then te refers his 
readers, in a note, to Macknight, as his authority for attaching 
the sense of continuance to the word in the original, translated’ 
im our Testament, “ they which have believed.” By the terms, 





' 


* © ©; wempivnore. * pier who have believed, and who con- 
tinue to believe, according tothe known use of the preterite tenses.’ 
Macknight.” Note i. p.43. 
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Oo Memiseuxores tw ew, St. Paul, as we are directed by an autho- 
rity, certainly not mferior to Macknight’s, to understand his lan- 
guage, means to designate generally the members of the Chris- 
tian Church. L[livedew, vel aisede as rov “Inciv, vel rd Kvoiv, 
vel rH Oss, says Schleusner, simpliciter et sine ulla emphasi, 
ponitur pro amplecti et admittere doctrinum Christi, esse vel 
fiert walnrny, sectatorem, discipulum Jesu, nulla adjuncta notione 
constuntie in sectunda hec doctrina J.C. aut virtutis Chris 
tiane vero studto iv locis sequentibus. Among other texts, he 
brings forward Acts xvi. 34. where wemisevxas ro Osea cannot 
convey the idea of continuance in the faith, smce it is used of 
one, who had been just converted : and he mterprets the very 
passage of Titus now before us, thus, qui religionem divinam, a 
Christo traditam, profiiantur. We see no reason then for limiting 
the Apostle’s language within narrower bounds than he bimself 
probably intended ; and, notwithstanding the authority of Mac- 
knight, we shall consider the precept as a general one, enjonung 
all who had been baptized ito the faith of Christ, to, mamtain 
good works; and intimating, of course, that such persons are 
partakers of that grace, which will enable them to obey the 
command. , 

That many such neglect the Apostles’ injunction, is a fact un- 
happily teo notorious ; and that they may be said to live in a 
worldly, and, in some sense, in an unconverted state, (that is, 
their lives are such, as they would have lived; had they never 
been made Christians) is also certain. But the Church, im her 
thirteenth Article, does not speak of these men, or of their con- 
duct. That Article is entitled, “ Of Works before Justification ;” 
it describes the case of Heathens alone, who have not received 
“ the zrace of Christ; and it declares, that their works “ are 
not pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in 
Jesus Christ... Members of the Christian Church, who “ are 
living in a worldly unconverted state,” must either be notorious 
sinners, or men who have no respect to the principles of the 
Christian Faith in the moral actions which they perform. To 
the first, no part of the Article can apply; for they bave no 
works to shew, of which it can be predicated, that they are 
 goot,” or otherwise, in the scriptural sense: and bowever the 
moral actions of the second class may be unavailable to them as 
Christians, aud unacceptable to God, because destitute of the 
only motive which can recommend them to his favour; still the 
Article does not refer to them, as they cannot be said to have 
been perfornied Ocfore (e grace of Christ, and inspiration of his 
Spirit; of which all baptized persons are partakers, Mr. D. 
himself being one witness, who allows that “ baptism is the 
sacramental sign of the new birth of the Spirit,” p, 7. It is 

certainly 
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certainly easy to conceive a ease, in which nominal Christians, 
persons who have been baptized, but have never suffered their 
minds to be influenced by the faith of Christ, may perform moral 
actions, upon principles wholly separate from those which are 
essential to the character of Christian good works. And we 
must believe, that such works are not pleasant to God, foras- 
much as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ. If Mr. Deal- 
try meant no more than this, and if he had not endeavoured to 
support his position by a misinterpretation of St. Paul’s. lan- 
guage, and a misapplication of the thirteenth Article, we should 
readily have agreed with him: but the passage, as it stands, is 
highly objectionable ; for, in effect, it leads to this conclusion ; 
that many baptised persons in our Chureli, where all are baptised 
m infancy, have never recewed the grace of Christ, and the in- 
spiration of his Spirit; and it thus nullifies the sacrament of bap- 
trsin, by separating the spiritual grace from the outward sign, and 
makes roonr for those enthusiastic notions of conversion, which 
characterize modern fanaticism. 

In page 24, after having described, in glowing and eloquent 
terms, the difficulties of our Christian warfare, Mr. Dealtry 
adds : 


‘*¢ To suppose that we can do all this, or any part of it, by our 
own strength ; to imagine, that even if we come off more than con- 
querors, a single particle of the merits or the glory of that victory 
can belong to ourselves, would indeed be a fearful denial of the 
grace of God.’” 
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And again he affirms, p. 32, that. “ no works of ours can merit 
salvation, or can even assist in meriting it in the smallest de- 
gree.” ‘Thus does Mr. Dealtry contidently decide upon the 
nicest questions m theology. ‘Fhe doctrine of merit is one of 
the worst errors of the Romish Cliurch ; and our Reformers, as 
was to be expected, argued frequently and. strongly against it ; 
decidedly teaching, that man of himself has “ no power to do 
good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, without the grace 
of God by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good will, 
and: working with us when we have that good will.” Article X. 

- Believing therefore the ability of the Christian to perform 
works to be the gift of God, they wholly demed them any effi- 
cacy as the meritorious cause of our salvation. Still, however, 
they allowed them to be “ pleasant and acceptable to God in 
Christ,” Article XH. And considering them iw this highly fa- 
vourable tight, and regarding them also as one covenanted con- 
dition of our salvation through Chest, they abstained from such 
bold and sweeping assertions as Mer. Dealtry has employed. 
A wiser man thaw Mr. D. (we speak it without sny desire of 

detracting 
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detracting from the character which he may deserve; for much 
commendation may be allowed to him, who yet must bold an 
inferior rank to Bishop Bull), considering the many striking pas- 
sages in Scripture, in which we are taught, that we may so act 
as to become wort/y of everlasting life; concluded that this 
proposition may be laid down as an undoubted truth; that 
“ there is a certain worthiness required in those, who shall be 
partakers of the heavenly glory.” And this, he conceived, might 
le maintained, without in the slightest degree assenting to the 
Romish doctrine of merit, which he declared to be “ a horrid 
doctrine, and not to be endured in the Church of Christ.” We 
earnestly recommend his excellent discourse on this subject, 
which is to be found in the first volume of his English works, to 
the perusal of Mr. Dealtry. Not that we conceive his opinion 
to be substantially different from that of the very learned bishop ; 
but because it may induce him, in any future expression of it, to 
employ language less liable to misinterpretation, He is aware, 
that the truth lies equally removed from the two errors of Romish 
merit, and fanatical antinomianism ; and he will, we doubt not, 
be as desirous as we can be, to steer carefully between them ; and 
to correct any hastiness of expression, which, while it too eagerly 
aims at guarding his hearers against one extreme, may perhaps 
unintentionally prepare them for embracing the other. Mr. 
Dealtry thinks, that this doctrine, even as he has expressed it, 
‘* far from disparaging the importance of Christian virtue, pecu- 
liarly magnifies and euforces it,” p. 32. We will allow, that the 
doctrine of divine grace, its necessity, its sufficiency, and its free 
grant to every Christian, in proportion as he will seek and employ 
it, has an evident tendency to magnify and enforce the importance 
of Christian virtue. For it teaches us, that we may be holy. if 
we please ; and that, if we are not so, our sm becomes exceed- 
ing sinful; because committed, not only in defiance of the divine 
authority which forbids it, but in desperate contempt and resist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit, who bas taken up his abode within us, 
to “ put into our hearts good desires,” and to enable ns to “ bring 
the same to good effect.” But when this doctrine is stated in 
the incautious and unqualified language which we have cited 
from this sermon, it may have a different effect. ‘The unlettered 
hearer, who is incapable of nice and accurate distinctions, when 
he is taught, that not a single purticle of the merit of -his virtue. - 
belongs to himself ; that no works of his own can assist in merit- 
ing his salvation in the smallest degree ; may be too easily per- 
suaded to lead to a conclusion insinuated by temptation, and 
sanctioned by his passions ; that, as his good works are of so 
little value, they may be less important, less essential to his sal- 
vation, than he has hitherto conceived, We are convinced, that 

no 
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no man would deprecate such a conclusion, more than Mr. Deal- 
try; but we hope that he will agree with us, that language which 
may lead to it, had better be avoided, especially in a popular 
discourse, addressed, not to the cool and discriminating judg- 
ment of the student in bis closet, but to the casual, aud often 
ignorant or prejudiced hearer, im a mixed congregation. We 
are convinced, that many have fallen mto practical antinomian- 
ism, under a persuasion that it was taught by preachers who 
were as decidedly hostile to it as Mr. Dealtry can be; but whose 
language, from un ardent desire to maguify the divine mercy, and 
lower the pride and confidence of man, has been occasionally 
~ Jess guarded than the difficulty of the subject required. 

Mr. Dealtry complains, that ‘* the ignorance of foolish men 
iinpels them to revile the doctrine of the cross, as faith without 
works; as an airy speculation, with no practical results :” and 
this he calls, the common slander of the day,” p. 27. We 
hope he does not identify the doctrine of the cross, with the re- 
veries of all who, without authority or commission from Christ, 
undertake to teach it: and, if so, we will venture to assert, that 
the doctrine of the cross, as taught by the Church of England, 
aud by those who, within her pale, have learnt to handle the 
word of God discreetly, though possibly it may be disparaged by 
a very few, has never vet been the subject of any such general 
accusation, as he seems to apprehend, ‘Chat it has ever been, 
in any respect, confounded with the antmomian heresy, must, 
we fear, be imputed to the hasty, and, in some instances, unin- 
structed zea! of some, who have under taken to discourse Ina po- 
pular way upon abstruse and difficult points of doctrine ; and 
have carried the language of debate and controversy into those 
pulpits, which w ould have been more profitably used in announc- 
ing the great leading doctrines of * repentance towards God, and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We earnestly exhort Mr. Dealtry, should he in future under- 
take to ‘* do away misconception,” by giving “ a distinct and 
simple statement of the great truths of the Gospel,” to weigh 
well the force of. his own expressions; and to consider, not only 
what he himself means by them, but also what the variously con- 
structed minds of a congregation may understand them to mean. 
For though it may be impossible to prevent occasional miscon- 
ception; still, any fame which may be acquired by an imaginary 
force of language, or by boldness of decision, will be well com-. 
muted for the conviction, that, if he has-not always succeeded in 
guarding his hearets against error, he has never rashly led them 
ito it by positions, whieh are more brilliant ‘than solid; more 
calculated to catch the ear, than inform the mind; to excite the 
admiration of the weak, than to secure the suffrages of the wise 
and good. 


Arr. 
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Art. Il. A Description of the Characters, Manners, and 
Customs of the People of India, and of their Institutions, 
religious and civil. By the Abbe J. A. Dubois, Missionary 
in the Mysore. Translated from the French Manuscript. 
4to. Longmanand Co. 1817. 


Art. Ul. A Few of the History, Literature, and Religion 
of the Hindoos: including a minute Description of their 
Manners and Customs, and Translations from their prin- 
cipal Works. By the Rev. W. Ward, one of the Baptist 
Missionaries at Serampore, Bengal. 2 vols. 8vo. Black, 
Parbury, and Allen. 1817. 


THE true character of the Hindoos, and the actual state of 

society in extended regions which they occupy now, begin 

to be better understood in England. Owing to the recent 

exertions of the several provincial governments, as well as to the 
rivate enterprize of man) spiriied individuals, we are no longer 
ft to remain ignorant either of the geographical properties of 

the great eastern continent, or of the manners which characterize 

those many millions of men scattered over it, who submit to the 
ower, or court the alliance of the Briush name. 

‘The first impression made on the minds of those who,in modern 
times, have undertaken to survey the present condition, and to 
explore the antiquities of India, was extremely deceitful and re- 
mote from the truth. Sir William Jones, to whom we are so much 
indebted for our knowledge, imperfect as it still is, of the Hindoo 
«haracter and literature, imagined that be had discovered in their 
sacred books an antiquarian teasure of the very highest value, 
and at the same ume led others to believe, that all which bad 
theretofore been known of the bistory of the human race, and of 
the origin of the sciences, would sink into msignificance when 
compared with the records of Brahminical faith, and the tables 
of oriental astronomy. It cannot be necessary, after this re- 
mark, to recal to the memory of our readers, the magnificent 
expectations which were formed, both in England and France, 
by some natural philosophers of a certain order, relative to the 
overthrow of the narrow notions entertained among Christians 
about the age of this globe, and the antiquity of mankind. - 
Already bad their speculations carried back the student of chro- 
nology a thousand ages beyond the flood; and guided by the 
anvals of the astronomer, who had recorded celestial phenomeva 
from a date stall more ancient, the mathematicians of Europe, 
with the well-known credulity of scepticism, had begun to talk 
of events supposed to have taken place, myriads of years — 
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the creation of the world, and to commemorate the achieve- 
ments of heroes and sages, who must have flourished a few hun- 
dred generations before the times of Adam and Eve. A closer 
view, however, and a more correct knowledge of parts have 
tended powerfully to undeceive our scientific enthusiasts ; and 
we believe there are few of them who are not ashamed to speak 
of the reign of Brahma, as extending to 55,987,200,000,000 
years, or to propose a new system of chronology founded on the 
incarnations of Vishnoo. Mr. Halhed himself, who first believed 
in Hindooism, and then im Richard Brothers, would, were he 
alive, be scandalized to reflect, that he had ever seriously caleu- 
lated the four Yoogus ; exclaiming with rapture, upon viewing 
his long string of figures, “ to such antiquity the Mosaic crea- 
tion is but as yesterday ; and to such ages, the life of Methuselah 
is buta span!” And what must be the self-contempt and hu- 
miliation with which Dr. Stiles, president of Yale College, 
North America, recollects his former enthusiasm, which led 
him actually to write to Sir William Jones, to request him to 
search among the Hindoos for the Adamic books! The grand 
st-ucture of Indian knowledge and antiquity has now vanished 
away: and of all the learning, and wisdom, and science, which 
were anticipated from the researches of eastern scholars, nothing 
has been realized but a series of idolatrous legends too con- 
temptible to be read, and a collection of stories surpassing ta 
extravaganee the adventures of Baron Muuchausen. In short, 
if ever there was a temple amongst them for the adoration of 
true science and literature, it has been so completely swept away 
by the ravages of time, that there remains not one fragment of 
carved stone, nor fluted pillar, to enable us to judge of its archi- 
tecture, or of the skill of the artists. 

There is another point, too, in which we have beeu compelled 
to receive new light with considerable reluctance. The Hindoos 
have usually been regarded as a peculiarly mild, gentle, and 
pussive people, suffering with the utmost patience, and incapable 
of revenge. Even their superstitions have been described as 
expressive of an imnocent and affectionate turn of mind, in- 
volving in them no cruelty to man or beast, and even as being 
free from that grossness and indecency, which too frequently 
mingle with the rites of idolatrous worshippers. Mr. Maurice, 
whose Indian Antiquities have been so generally admired, has 
contributed in no small degree to this deception. He speaks of 
the Hindoo religion as being “ a beautiful and radiant cherub 
from heaven, bearing on his persuasive lips the accents of pardon 
und mercy, and on bis silken.wings benevolence wand blessing ;” 
and at another time, upon the mere sight of a couple of bells, 
which had been used in their heathenish orgies, he exclaims, 

“ I could 
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“ T could not avoid being deeply affected with the sound of 
an instrument, which had been usually employed to kindle the 
flame of that superstition, which I have attempted so extensively 
to unfold. My transported thoughts travelled back to the remote 
period when the Brahman religion blazed forth in all its splendour 
in the caverns of L:lephanta: I was for a moment entranced, and 
caught the ardour of enthusiasm. A tribe of venerable priests, 
arrayed in flowing stoles, and decorated with high tiaras, seemed 
assembled around me; the mystic song of initiation vibrated in my 
ear; I breathed an air fragrant with the richest perfumes, and I 
contemplated the Deity in the fire, which symbolized him.” 


In sooth, Mr. Maurice was by much too susceptible of en- 
thusiasin, and too fond of five words to be taken hterally in all 
his descriptions ; and if it be true, as Mr. Ward asserts, that he 
never was present at the celebyation of any of the Hindco ce- 
remonies, there was just so much the more room for the exer- 
cise of that elastic Imagtuution winch, in un instant, transported 
him from Stanmore-hill, where he saw the two bells, to Ele- 
phanta’s caverns, where he snuffed up perfumes, and adored the 
venerable priests in flowing stoles and high tiaras. At all events, 
the Hindoo character, whether in private life or in public wor- 
ship, has been very differently represented by the latest tra- 
vellers in Hindostan ; and suspicious as we are of such writers 
as Mr. Ward, who go im search of every thing that is bad, 
without having eyes to mark what is good, we can no longer 
solace our fancies with tmages of an amiable superstition, prac- 
tised by a decent and harmless people, and breathing benevo- 
lence and a catholic affection for the whole buman race. On 
the contrary, every exhibition which we behold in recent pub- 
lications, from the best informed aud most impartial writers too, 
brings before our eyes those very things connected with 
idolatry, which are most to be deplored and detested, cruelty, 
vice, and systematic debauchery. ‘There 1s, indeed, that degree 
of toleration and liberality in the Hindoo character, which has 
usually distinguished polytheists in all ages and nations; and a 
people who acknowledge that religious service is due to three 
hundred and thirty millions of gods, cannot possibly have very 
restricted notions of either faith or practice. But we shall come 
to these matters more in detail hereafter; meantime we must 
give some account of the works now before us, the latest, we 
believe, op this interesting subject. 

M. Dubois, a native of brauce, was compelled to leave his 
country during the dreadful umes which followed upon the re- 
volution ; and, after making his way into the kingdom of the 
Mysore, commenced the labours of a missionary among the 
siuiple people, where he bad thus found an asylum. To facili- 
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tate his views, or to gratify his curiosity, he lost no time in 
throwing off the manners and dress of a European, and in assimi- 
lating himself as completely as possible to the outward appearance 
and modes of living which prevailed around him ; he became a 
Hindoo in every thing but religious belief; for, as to his own 
external acts of piety, and his endeavours to make converts of 
others, he says so little, that on these points we are left almost 
entirely to conjecture. During eighteen years he maintained the 
closest intercourse with the worshippers of Brahmi, living in their 
houses, partaking of their food, and even occasionally witness- 
ing their religious solemnities. He made it, he assures us, his 
constant rule to live as they did, conforming exactly in all things 
to their manners, to their style of living and clothing, and even 
externally to most of their prejudices; in consequence of which, 
we are farther told, he obtained their-confidence and respect to 
such a degree, that whenever in the course of his travels, he was 
known to be approaching a village, the house of a Brahmin was 
uniformly cleared for his reception, as a spontaneous mark of 
deference and regard. 

The opportunities acquired by such a sacrifice of his native ha- 
bits, of learning the manners and customs of the Hindoos, was 
singularly advantageous ; and M. Dubois accordingly writes, ou 
all occasions, like a man who has seen and become familiar 
with every thing he describes. His determination to become an 
author, however, seems not to have been the ruling motive of 
his actions in the outset of his romantic. mission ; for it was not 
until certain advertisements had been circulated with the view of 
obtaining authentic documents for a History of India, meditated 
at one period by the Honourable Company, that Dubois di- 
rected his particular attention to the writings and customs of his 
adopted countrymer. From the circumstances in which he was 
placed, a literary work produced by the Abbé could not fail to 
be greatly prized; and the Madras government accordingly, in 
pursuance of the object just stated, purchased his manuscript 
for two thousand pagodas. The volume at present under review 
is a translation of that manuscript, constituting the only form in 
which it has been communicated to the European reader. 

Before the purchase was completed, the official persons at 
Madras used means to have the opinion of several orientalists, 
as to the faithfulness and general accuracy of Dubois’s papers ; 
and as the report of Colonel Wilks himself, a distinguished 
author and elegant scholar, bears directly upon those points, con- 
cerning which the inquisitive reader will be most desirous to be 
informed, we give it in his own words. 


‘© The manuscript of the Abbé Dubois, on Indian casts, was 
put 
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put into my hands by himself early m the year 1806, and se 
tar as my previous information and subsequent inquiry have 
enabled me to judge, it contains the most correct, comprehensive, 
and minute account extant in any European language, of the 
customs and manners of the Hiindoos. Of the general ability of a 
work of this nature, I conclude that no doubt can be entertained. 
Every Englishman resident in India is interested in the knowledge 
of those peculiarities in the Indian casts, which may enable him to 
conduct with the natives the ordinary intercourse of civility or bu- 
siness, without offending their prejudices. These prejudices are chiefly 
known to Europeans as insulated facts; and a work which should 
enable us to generalize our knowledge, by unfolding the sources 
whence those prejudices are derived, would, as a manual for the 
youngerservants of the Company in particular, be productiveof public 
advantages, on which it seems to be quite superfluous to enlarge.” 


Lord William Bentinck expresses himself very much to the 
same etlect, observing, that our countrymen in India are all 
acquainted with some prominent marks and facts, which all that 
run may read; but that the manner of thinking among the Hin- 
doos, their domestic habits and ceremonies, m which a know- 
ledge of every people consists, ism great part wanting. 

** We understand very imperfectly their language; they per- 
7 know more of ours; but their knowledge is by no means 
sufficiently extensive to give a description of subjects not easily 
represented by the insulated words in daily use. We do net, we 
cannot associate with the natives. Wecannot see'them in their 
houses and with their families. We are necessarily: much con- 
fined to our houses with heat; all our wants and business, which 
would create a greater intercourse with the natives, is done for us ; 
and we are, in fact, strangers in the land,” 


We have brought forward these circumstances, with the 
double view of shewing how limited is the intercourse with the 
native inhabitants, to which our countrymen resident in India 
are ulmost necessarily frestricted, as ‘alsd'the ‘value ascribed to 
the work of Dubois from the singular circumstance of ‘his na- 
turalization amongst them. 

The volumes of Mr. Ward are of a less interesting nature, 
being confined to a sort of dictionary detail ‘of idols, temples, 
and ceremonies, and conteiming absolutely nothing that might 
not have been written in England as well as at Serampore. He 
has, indeed, constructed a Hindoo Pantheon, ‘giving the genea- 
logy, the rank and offices of every individual god, named the 
locality of the principal seats of worship, and the hopes or fears 
of ‘the several orders of devotees; but as ‘to uianners and 
customs, properly so called, history, hterature, arts, sciences, 
amusements, distinction of ranks, laws, civil institutions, schools 
for learning, trade, and agriculture, Mr. Ward preserves a = 
an 
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and unbroken silence. He keeps to the gods, when we are 
enxious tu know something of the men; and at the moment, 
when some favourable opportunity would naturally lead him 
to describe things, which he had seen, and could speak of with- 
out blushing, we are hurried away to midnight scenes of drunken 
lewdness, which he ever and anon shadows forth to our imagi- 
nations in broken sentences and expressive hints. For the 
honour of human nature we trust, the Hindoos are not as bad 
as Mr. Ward imsinuates ; and as he himself did not actually see 
the impurities to which he so frequently alludes, we would 
fondly cherish a hope, that the renegade Brahmins, from whose 
mouths he drew his most offensive details, indulged in a little 
exaggeration, in order to satiate the curiosity of their inquisitive 
visitor. We do not, we protest, wish in the slightest degree to 
call in question the good faith of Mr. Ward ; we merely suggest 
the very obvious consideration, that as the direct object of his 
mission was to contribute, as far as he could, to the overthrow 
of the Hindoo superstition, ke might not unnaturally begin by 
eollecting facts, to shew how unworthy it is of protection, or 
even of toleration. In short, we cannot help remarking, that 
he has acted the part of the devil's advocate against the poor 
Hindoos ; and ‘instead of radiant cherubs with silken wings, bend- 
ing down to ‘listen to the meek petitions and pure praises of an 
uusophisticated people, we'have nothing but furious demons, in- 
stigating to blood and debauchery, the most profligate wretches 
on the face of the earth. 

Again,.as'to the mechanical part of authorship, we think the 
reverend missionary has dealt somewhat unfairly by the pur- 
chasers of bis book ; for, not content with endless repetitions 
in the body of ‘his volumes, he hasfallen upon a plan of giving 
the whole twice over: having first said all that he had to say, in 
the shape of preliminary remarks, and then saying the same 
things over again a little more at length, and with a few sliglit 
discrepancies, in type of a larger size. ‘The title page, too, is a 
piece of deceit; for, whilst it professes to entertain the reader 
with history, ‘literature, manners, and customs, there is not one 
chapter in the two volumes on any other subject than Hindoo 
mythdlogy. It ig Hindoo mythology from the beginning to the 
end— gods, goddesses, cow-dung, aud clarified butter. This, 
we cofifess, is an old fashioned way of reviewing a book, by 
telling: what it contains, and »whutat does not contain: still we 
cannot help recurring occasionajly to our antiquated method, 
which seems, after all, to do more justice both to authors and to 
reaters, than a jejune essay hastily made up of borrowed, unac- 
Akuowledged materials. 


Qq Of 
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Of the 330,000,000 of Indian gods, it. is universally known, 
that Brahma, Vishnoo, and Shiva—the creator, the preserver, 
and destroyer —are the chief and source. As the circumstances 
and accommodation of the second seem better known than those 
of the two others, we shall give a short account of his place of 
residence and tamily cowforts. ‘The heaven of Vishnoo, called 
Voikoonthu, is entirely of gold, and is eighty thousand miles in 
circumference, All its editices are composed of jewels. ‘The 
pillars of tis heaven, and all the ornaments of the building are 
of precious stones. ‘The crystal waters of the Ganges fall, from 
the higher heavens, on the head of Droovu, and from thence on 
the bunches of hair ou the heads of seven Rishees in this heaven, 
and from thence they fall, and form a river in Veoikoont’bu. 
Flere are also fine pools of water, containing blue, red, and 
white water hlies. On a seat as glorious as the meridian sun, 
sitting on water lilies is Vishnoo, and on his. right hand the 
goddess Lukslinu. ‘This goddess shies like a continued blaze 
of lightning, and from her body the fragrance of the lotus ex- 
tends eight huudicd miles. But splendour im this case, as in 
many others, is no proof of domestic bliss ; and the troubles 
and anxieties of Vishnoo’s mind have turned him into wood. 
In the first place, this god has two wives, Lukshmu, the goddess 
of prosperity, and Suruswutu, the goddess of learning; and all 
Hindoos acknowledge, that it is a great misfortune for a man to 
have two wives, particularly if both live in one, house. The 
learned goddess, as might be apprehended, torments him with 
constant talking; whilst the other, divinity, the prosperous 
Lukshmu, is-incessantly moving from place to place ; on which 
account, the lord of Voikoont/hu, to save bis ears, on the one 
hand, and his honour on the other, has metamorphosed himseli 
into a piece of wood. 

We give the following picture as a specimen of a goddess, who 
holds im Hindoo mythology, the place which corresponds to that 
« f Minerva, in the pantheons of ancient Greece and Rome. Her 
name is KALEE, und is represented as a very black female with 
four arms; having in one hand a scymitar, and in another the 
head of a giant, which she holds by the hair. She wears two 
dead bodies for ear-rings, and a necklace of sculls; and her 
tongue hangs down to her chin. ‘The hands of several giants 
are hung as a girdle round her loins, and her tresses reach, down 
to her heels. Having druvk the blood of the giants. she, has slain 
in combat, her eye-brows are bloody, and the blood is falling ia 
a stream down her breast ; her eyes are red like those of a drunk- 
ard. She stands with one foot on the breast of her husband 
Shiva, and rests the other on his thigh. 


This 
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This is one of the most ferocious of Hindoo divinities, and is 
represented as taking much delight in bluody sacrifice. It is said 
im the Kalika Poorana, that the blood of a tiger pleases the god- 
dess for one hundred years, and the blood of a hon, a rein-deer, 
or a man, a thousand; but by the sacrifice of three men she is 
gratified a hundred thousand years. So fond, indeed, is KALEE 
of flesh and blood, that her votaries are occasivnally seen drain 
ing their veins, and cutting slices out of their bodies to present 
at-her shrine; saying, “ Hail! supreme delusion! Hail, goddess 
of the universe! Huil! thou who fulfillest the desires of all! 
May | presume to offer thee the. blood of my body, and wilt 
thou deign to accept of it, and to be propitious to me, Grant 
me, oh goddess! bliss, in proportion to the fervency with which 
[ present. thee with my own flesh, invoking thee to be pro- 
pitious to me. Salutation to thee again and again, under the 
mysterious syllables ung, ung !” 

But the most singular office of this cannibal idol is the protec- 
tion of thieves and robbers, who regularly pay their devotions to 
her, under the hope of carrying on their mischievous designs, with 
safety and success, .Conuected with this superstitious notion, 
Mr. Ward tells the following anecdote, the circumstances of 
which seem to have fallen under his own personal observation, 


« Some time ago, two Hindoos were executed at Calcutta for 
robbery. Before they entered upon their work of plunder, they 
hhh ca Kaver, and offered prayers before her image that they 
might be protected by the goddess in the act of thieving, It so 
happened, that the goddess left these disciples in the lurch; they 
were detected, tried, and sentenced to be hanged. While under 
sentence of death, a native catholic, in the same place and circum- 
stances, was. visited by a Roman Catholic priest to prepare him for 
death. These Hindoos now reflected, that as Kalee had not pro- 
tected them, notwithstanding they had paid their devotions to her, 
there could be no hope. that she would save them after death ; they 
might as well therefore renounce their cast: which resolution they 
communicated to their fellow prisoner, who procured for them a 
prayer from the catholic priest, translated into the Rengalee lan- 

e. I saw a copy of this prayer in the hands of the native 
catholic, who gave me the account. ‘These men at last, out of 
pure revenge upon Kalee, died in the faith of the Virgin Mary, 
and the Catholics, after the execution, made a grand funeral tor 
them; ‘as these persons, they said, embraced the Catholic faith, 
and renounced their cast from conviction.”’ 


Every one knows that the worship of a Hindoo is extended to 
every object which meets his eyes in the heavens above, in the 
res beneath, and in the waters under the earth; to the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, to cattle, and all creeping things, to 


Qq2 i dogs, 
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dogs, cats, and monkeys, to serpents, to jackals, to eagles, cor- 
morants, and bats, to rivers, and standing pools of water, to 
vegetables, shrubs, and trees; to which last only, in our opinion, 
their cow. dung oblaticns can be of any avail. Nay, they even 
proceed farther than this; for we are told by M. Dubois, that 
the several orders of mechanics and tradesmen offer religious 
respect to their tools and implements. The joiner does homage 
to his hatchet, the mason to his trowel, and the farmer to his 
plough. Women are seen worshipping ‘the basket in which 
they convey their goods to market, performing a stated service to 
tle rice-mill cr the wash-tub, and adoring, with lowly reverence, 
their pots ard pans. ‘The Brahmin repeats a prayer over the 
stylus with which he writes; the soldier says benedicéto to ‘his 
swoid, aud the milk-maid chaunts praises ‘to her pails. To 
crown ail, they very good naturedly worship one another. The 
wives and unmarried daughters of Bralimins are very particu- 
larly noticed, and are said to receive their share of incense and 
adulation with a very becoming grace. Womeu worship their 
husbands, on some occasions, with great formality, and'on others, 
it is alleged, make no scruple to set up ‘unto themselves: 
after their own heart's desire; being im this respect ‘the rankest 
polstheists and will-worshippers in ‘the whole world. 

‘The fundamental principle of Brahmanism, viewed as a mat- 
ter of theory, is, that there exists but one spirit in the universe 
which pervades and animates all things, and that the souls of men, 
being portions of the great spirit will, ultimately, after having 
inhabited various bodies, and undergone due purification, be 
completely absorbed in it, and consequently partake of the im- 
mortality and happiness which belong ‘to the parent and source 
of ull intelligence. Proceeding ‘tipon ‘these views, which 4he 
learned reader knows entered deeply tmto some of the more Tre- 
fined systems of pagan philosophy, the Bratimin’naturally régards 
the passions and appetites connected with the flesh, as obstacles 
to the accomplishnrent of that purity of ‘mind, and abstraction 
from sensual objects, which alone can qualify the soul ‘for ‘the 
blessing of absorption. ‘To secure a victory, therefore, for ‘thie 
spiritual over the material part of the constitution, employs the 
chief study of the several orders of anchorites and mendicants, 
-whocrowd the forests or infest the streets in every part of Hin- 
dustan: but in the prosecution .of this object, two very different 
systems are followed, accotding ‘either 2s the enthusiast wishes 
to destroy his appetites by depletion or inanition. There is a 
class of men called Vamacharees, Who, despising the pusil- 
lanimity which drives the regular ascetic to the wilderness, t 

_of being able to resist temptation, in the midst Of its‘ tnost‘power- 
ful euticements, and to have subdued tbl" plas ey Were 
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indulgence. ‘The rite of initiation into this detestable order, ex- 
hibits a practical instance of their system, in a scene of studied 
debauchery. ‘Fhe ceremonies which accompany it are pers 
formed in the dead of the night, in the presence of an equal num- 
ber of men and women ; during which, the presiding Vamachurce 
informs the novice, that 


“ Henceforth he is not to indulge shame nor dislike to any 
thing, nor regard ceremonial cleanness or uncleanness; that he 
may freely enjoy all the pleasures of sense, his mind being fixed all 
the while on his guardian deity ; that he is neither to be an epicure 
nor an ascetic, but to blend both in his character, and to make the 
pleasures of sense, that is wine and women, the medium of obtain- 
ing absorption into Brahma; since women are the representatives 
of the. wife of Cupid, and wine prevents the senses trom going 
astray.” ‘ During his initiation, however, the novice is not. te 
drink so as to appear intoxicated; but having habituated himself 
to a small quantity, he may take more till he fal!s down in a state 
of intoxication, still, however, so as to be able to rise again after a 
short interval; after which he may continue drinking the nectar 
till he falls down completely overcome, and remains in this state’ 
of Joys thinking upon his guardian deity. He is now known as an 
Uga hoot’hu, one who has renounced al] secular affairs, and re- 
celves a new name, An undu-nat, hu, or the joyous. He is to 
drink spirits with all of the same profession ; to sleep constantly in 
a house of ill fame ; and to eat of every thing he pledses, and with 
all casts indiscriminately. The next thing is, to offer a burnt sa- 
crifice ; after which the spiritual guide and the guests are dismissed 
with presents, and the new disciple spends the night with an in- 
famoys female.” =. 


And all this done, forsooth, in pursuit of a pure blessedness, * 
and with the view of subjecting the flesh to the spirit; just as an 
invalid would qualify himself to observe a restricted regimen | 
stufting himself with a hearty dinner, 

Of those, who undertake to subdue the passions by abstinence 
and suffering, the following, may be regarded as a fair specimen, 
taken from one of the classes of mendicant devotees. 


“ We found,” says Mr. Ward, “two mendicants from the 
a provinces, one of themn a young man, an Oordhuvahoo, who 
held up his left arm till it was become stiff They were both’ 
covered with ashes ;’their hair clotted with dirt, and tied in a bunch 
at the top of the head ; and were without any covering, except the 
bark of some tree, and a’shred of eloth drawn up betwixt the Jegs. 
At a distance they could scarcely be distinguished as men; and it 
appeared almost impossible for human beings to manifest a greater 
disregard of the - We asked the young man how long he -bad 
held up his arm in this manner? He said, for three years, To the. 
question 
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question whether it produced any pain, he replied, that as far as his 
body was concerned, it did so for the first six months. The nails 
of this hand were grown long like the claws of a bird of prey. The 
other pilgrim was less communicative, but more intent on his de- 
votions: he had a separate hut, and, as. though all desire of 
human society and friendship was extinguished, these persons, the 
only human beings in this part of the forest, seemed to have no 
connection with each other. Ata distance from the temple we 
saw a wild hog, and on the sand, in several places, the fresh marks 
of the feet of alarge tyger. The young men informed us with per- 
fect indifference, that during the three preceding months, six 
persons had been taken away by tigers; and added, in the same 
tone, that the human body was the natural food of the tiger, and 
that such a death was no mark of the divine displeasure. We 
asked him, whether he did not think it a fortunate circumstance, 
however, that while so many of his companions had been devoured 


by tigers, he was spared. He did not appear to feel this sentiment, 
but said that they would take him also.” 


The next instance of these half-alive devotees, who sigh for 
absorption, Is related by the author on hear-say evidence. 


«« Some years ago, an European of Calcutta, with his Hindoo 
clerk, was passing through the Sunderbunds, when he saw an 
object, which appeared to be a human being, standing in-a hole in 
the ground. He asked the clerk what this could be, who affirmed 
that it was a man. ‘The European went up and beat this lump ef 
animated clay till the blood came, but the person did not appear 
conscious of the least pain; he uttered no cries, nor manifested 
the smallest sensibility. The European was overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment, and asked what it could mean. The clerk said, he 
had learned from his Shastras, that there existed such men called 
Yogéés, who were destitute of passions, and were incapable of pain. 
After hearing this account, the merchant ordered his clerk to take 
the man home. He did so, and kept the man some time at his 
house. When fed he would eat, and at proper times he would 
sleep, and attend to the necessary functions of life: but he took no 
interest in any thing. At length, the clerk, wearie: with keepin 
him, sent him to his spiritual teacher at Khurdu. Here some lew 
fellows put fire into his hands, placed a prostitute by his side, and 
played a number of other tricks with him, but without producing 
the least impression. The teacher, too, soon became tired of his 
guest, and sent him to Benares. On the way, when the boat one 
evening lay to for the night, this Yogee went on shore; and while 
he was walking by the river side, another religious mendicant, with 


a smiling countenance, met him; they embraced each other, avd 
were seen no more.” 


; 


Mr. Ward calculates, that the number of mendicants, self- 
tormentors, and the torinents of society, exceeds two millions, 


deriving 
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deriving a subsistence, miserable and precarious, from the in- 
dustry of their countrymen, and propagating, by example and 
precept, every species of imigorality. 

But the rage for absorption, and the superstitious hope of 
purchasing future happiness by present pain, induce many not 
only to relinquish social life, but even to meet death by a de- 
liberate act of suicide, A young man, of the order of Dundeés, 
who lived at Kakshaléé, upon finding himself growing a little 
too fat and wanton, and recollecting that a person ef his pro- 
fession was bound to lead a life of mortification and self-denial, 
resolved to renounce his life in the waters of the Ganges. He 
requested his frieuds to assist him in this act of self-murder, and 
they accordingly supplied him with a boat, some cord, and two 
water-pans. He then proceeded in the boat into the middle of 
the stream, and, filling the pans with water, fastened one to his 
neck, and the other round his loins, and in this manner descended 
into the water, to rise no more, in the presence of a great num- 
ber of applauding spectators. A Brahmin informed Mr Ward, 
that in the year 1806, whilst on a visit at Pruyaga, he saw 
thirty persons drown themselves, in the course of two months, 
nearly in the manner just described. It is very common too, 
when those miserable fanatics find themselves attacked by disease, 
to relinquish life in hope of a speedy ad permauent cure. One 
of our author's friends witnessed the drowning of a leper who 
had despaired of recovery ; and another was present at the burn- 
ing of an: individual, at Cutwa, who was afflicted with the same 
distemper... The circumstancés attending the latter case of re- 
ligion, are thus described, in a letter bearing date 1812. 


« A pit about ten cubits in depth was dug, and a fire placed at 
the bottom of it. The poor man rolled himself into it; but in. 
stantly, on feeling the fire, begged to be taken out, and struggled 
hard for that purpose, His mother and sister, however, thrust 
him in again; and thus a man, who to all appearance might have 
survived several years, was cruelly burnt to death. I find that the 
practice is not uncommon in these parts.” | 


The notion entertained by the Hindoos, that a person who 
dies a natural death, under a loathsome or incurable disease; 
shall, after four births, appear once’ more on earth, a victim to 
the same malady, induces many to undergo a violent dissolution ; 
- whilst; at the same time, the purifying effects of fire are 
imagined to be so extremely powerful, as to prepare the soul 
for an immediate transiwigration into a healthy body, and after- 
wards, in due time, for a complete absorption into Brahma, 

So much has been said and written on the practice, still in 


some degree prevalent in India, of women being burnt alive with 
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the corpses of their husbands, that it might seem almost super- 
fluous to take notice of it here. Mr. Ward, however, has not 
only entered into a minute detar! of these immolations, but he has 
also brought forward some authorities from the sacred books or 
Shastras, upon which the horrible usage seems to be founded, 
It is said, for example, in the Rig-Vedu, 


“ O Fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
butter, eyes coloured with stebium, and void of tears, enter thec, 
the parent of water, that they may not be separated from their 
husbands, but may be in union with excellent busbands, be sinless, 
and jewels among women.” 


In other works it is written as follows: 


** There are 35,000,000 of hairs upon the human body. The 
woman who ascends the pile with her husband, will remain so 
many years in heaven. ‘The woman who expires om the funeral 
pile of her husband, purifies the family of her mother, her father, 
and her husband. If the husband be a brahmanicide, an un- 
grateful person, or a murderer of his friend, his wife, by burning 
with him, purges away his sins. Though he have sunk to the 
region of torment, be restrained in dreadful bonds, have reached 
the place of anguish, be seized by the imps of Yuma, be exhausted 
of strength, and tortured for his crimes; still, as a serpent-catcher 
uncrringly drags a serpent from his hole, so does she draw her 
Reahondl from hell, and ascend with him to heaven, by the power 
of devotion.””—* If the wife be within one day’s journey of the 

lace where the husband died, and signify her wish to burn with 
Fim, the burning of his corpse shall be délayed till her arrival: 
and if the husband be out ofthe country when he dies, let the good 
wife take his slippers (or any thing else which belongs to his 
dress) and binding them or it on her breast, purify: herself, and 
then enter a separate fire.’’ 


The marriage state being highly respected atyong the people 
of Hindostan, it frequently happens that 4 person of property has 
fifty, eighty, or a hundred wives; and in sich a case, the butning 
of the poor women after his death is truly horrible. Mr. Ward 
mentions, on the authority of a Brahmin employed in the Seram- 
pore printing office, that ov one occasion no fewer than thirty 
seven females were consumed with the body of their dead hus- 
band, near a place called Nudéeya. On the first kindling of the 
fire, only three out of his hundred widows were present; but the 
fire was kept burning three days, and as one or more of them 
arrived, the ceremonies were performed, and they threw tem- 
selves on the blazing pile. On the first day, three were burut; 
on the second, fitteen; and on the third, nineteen. . Among 
these, some were forty years old, and others as young mean. 

: nstances 
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Instances are said to have occurred of jealous husbands, who 
suspecting the love or firmness of their wives, bave had their 
deaths announced to the !idies, m order to ascertain whether their 
affection was of the true burning kind; and it is added, that in 
numerous cases, the fears of the superstitious tyrant have been 
gmply confirmed. If, however, a woman gives a promise that 
she will burn, in the hearing of her relations, and partcularly 
after the actual demise of her husband, she has nu power to 
retract. A poor creature, who had appeared at the funeral pile, 
which was very large, and burning fiercely, felt her resolution 
give way during the recitation of the formulas, and positively 
refused to throw herself upon it. Her sun, however, upon per- 
ceiving her wish to escape, pushed her into the fire; and the 
miserable wonmm, in her last efforts to save herself, laid hold of 
another female whe was standing near her, and pulled her iuty 
the tire, where they both perished. 

Mr. Ward calculates, that the number of women who fall 
victims to this superstitious phrenzy every year, within thirty miles 
of Calcutta, exceeds four hundred. Dubois informs us, however, 
that the practice is greatly on the decline; that the Brahmins 
have entirely discontinued it in their own order, although they are 
still found to preside at all such tragical proceedings. . We shall 
give a description of oue of these mbuman orgies in the words of 
the latter author; as he happened to be present, and has noted 
all the circumstances with preat accuracy and exuctness. 


« The first instance that fell under my observation,”’ says the 
Abbe, “* was in the year 1794, in a village of Tanjore, called 
Podupetia. A man of some note there, of the tribe of Komati, or 
merchants, having died, his wife, then about thirty years of age, 
resolved to accompany him to the pile, to be consumed together. 
The news having quickly spread around, a large concourse of 
people collected from all quarters to witness this extraordinary 
spectacle. When she, who occupied the most conspicuous part, 
had got ready, bearers arrived to bring away the corpse and the 
living victim. ‘ike body of the deceased was placed upon a sort of 
triumphal car, highly ornamented with costly stuffs, garlands of 
flowers, and the like. ‘There he was seated like a living man, 
elegantly set out with all his jewels, and clothed in rich attire. 
The corpse taking procession, the wife immediately followed, 
borne on a rich palanquin. She was covered over with ornaments, 
in the highest style of Indian taste and magnificence. As the 

rocession advell, the surrounding multitude stretched out their 

ands toward her in token of their admiration. They beheld her 
as already translated in the paradise of Vishnoo, and seemed to 
envy her happy lot. During the whole procession, which was very 
long, she preserved a steady aspect. Her countenance was serene, 
and even cheerful, until they came to the fatal pile, where she was 
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soon to yicld up her life; she then turned her eyes to the spot 
where she was to undergo the flames, and she became suddenly 
pores She no longer attended to what was passing around her. 
Ter looks were wildly fixed upon the pile. Her features were 
altered ; her face grew pale; she trembled with fear, and seemed 
ready to faint away. The Brahmins, who directed the ceremony, 
and her relations, perceiving the sudden effect which the near 
approach of her fate had occasioned, ran to’ her assistance, and 
endeavoured to restore her spirits; but her senses were bewilderéd; 
she seemed unconscious of what was said to her, and replied not a 
word to any one. They made her quit the palanquin ; and her 
nearest relation supported her to a pond that was near the pile, and 
having there washed her, without taking off her clothes or orna- 
ments, they soon reconducted her to the pyramid on which the 
body of her husband was already laid. It was surrounded by the 
Brahmins, each with a lighted torch in one hand, and a bow! of 
melted butter in the other, all ready, as soon asthe innocent victim 
was placed on the pyramid, to envelope her in fire, The relatives, 
all armed with muskets, sabres, and other weapons, stood closely 
round in a double line, and seemed to wait with impatience for the 
awdul signal. ‘This armed force, I understood, was meant to inti- 
tuidate the unhappy victim, in case the dreadful preparations should 
incline her to retract; or to overnwe any other person who, out of 
false compassion, should endeavour to rescue her. At length the 
auspicious time for firing the pile being announced by the Purcheta 
Brahmin, the young widow was instantly divested of all her jewels, 
and led on, more dead than alive, to the fatal pyramid. She was then 
commanded, according to the universal practice, to walk round it 
three times, two of her nearest relations supporting her by the 
arms. The first round she accomplished with tottering steps; but 
in the second, her strength wholly forsook her, and she fainted 
away in the arms of her conductors, who were obliged to complete 
the ceremony, by dragging her between them for the third round. 
Then, senseless and unconscious, she was cast upon the carcase of 
her husband. At that instant the multitude making the air resound 
with acclamations and shouts of gladness, retired a short space, 
whilst the Brahmins, pouring the butter on the dry wood, applied 
their torches, and instantly the whale pile was in a blaze. As soon 
as the flames had teken effect, the living sacrifice now in the midst 
of them, was invoked by name from ‘all sides, but as insensible as 
the carcase on which she lay, she made no answer. Suffocated at 
once, most probably by the fire, she lost her life without perceiving 
it ” 


On these occasions, as oue of our authors observes,. the con- 
duct of the Brahmins appears to be very unfeeling. They stand 
by with their torches and bowls, as if about to. commemorate an 
event of the most joyous nature, shutunag, their. eyes. to all the 
fevulsions of shuddering humanity, and prompting in the ine 
rable 
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rable wretches, whom they bind hard and fast to a putrid corpse 
to be burned alive, all the enthusiasm of their hateful super- 
stition. 

We have it in our power to state, on the safe authority of 
Dubois, that one reason for the prevalence of this singular species 
of suicide, is the contempt and neglect which is manifested over 
all Hindostan, towards the condition of widowhood. 


«* The very name of widow is a reproach, and the greatest possi- 
ble calamity that can befall a woman is to survive her husband; 
although to marry with another, is an event a thousand times more 
to be deprecated. From that moment she would be hunted out of 


society ; and no decent person, at any time, would venture to have 
the slightest intercourse with her.” 


With the grossest inconsistency too, they have so constructed the 
fabric of society, that it is almost certain that three-fourths of 
their women must be widows; for it is usual with the Hindoos, 
particularly with the Bramincial order, to espouse children of six 
or seven years of age ; and such is the absurd bigotry of all classes 
of the people, that nothing would be regarded as a greater insult, 
than a proposal to marry these girls, become widows by the death 
of a man, whom perhaps they never saw, when they have arrived 
at the marriageable period of life. Celibacy in the other sex is 
not more respected than in women; and a widower is, for the 
time, viewed in the light of a person, who has fallen from his 
natural rank in the community; but whilst the male is encouraged 
to repair this loss, by a speedy nuptial, the female is not per- 
mitted to re-enter the estate of matrimony; although she ma 
have been, as very frequently happens, only nominally a wife. 

The Abbe gives a very interesting account of the several casts 
into which the Hindoos are divided, as well as of the occupations 
and prejudices which characterize each ; and we shall now pre- 
sent to our readers au abridged statement of the various particulars 
which make up the life of a Bralbmin, whether as a public mi 
ister, or merely as a member of his own order. ‘The life of a 
Brahmin, then, is divided into four parts. At the age of six or 
seven, he is invested with a kind of scarf, called the triple cord, 
and is denominated a Brama Chari; in which state he continues, 
until he becomes the head of a family, when he obtains the more 
dignified title of Grifastha. In the process of time, he feels 
satiated with the world; aud retiring into the desart, in company 
with his wife, he bids it adieu, in order to devote himself to. more 
refined pursuits. He is now a Vanaprastha, or inhabitant of the 
wilderness, ja ras stage of Lan hmin’s exitapee is that of 
the Sanyasi ; which demands of him a complete and permanent 
i from the world, the relinquishment of all society, even 
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to that of his wife, and the total surrender of his thoughts and 
afleetions to the concerns of the world to come. Without at- 
tempting to follow our enlightened author through the insigniticant 
minutia of the Brahmacharian, Vanaprasthian, and Saninasian 
ritual, suffice it to exhibit the daily employment of that class of 
hamnan beings iv his most useful shape and character, a Grihastha, 
or bead of a family. 


* A Grihastha Brahmin,” says M. Dubois, * should rise in the 
morning an hour and a half before the sun. On getting up, bis first 
thoughts should be directed to Vishnoo. About an hour before 
$un-rise, he walks out of the village, intent upon a business of great 
importance to a man of his cast, that of attending to the calls of 
nature. The place is chosen with great circumspection, and de- 
cency requires of him to put off his clothes and slippers. ‘The 
demands of nature being discharged, he washes himself with his 
left hand; which on account of this impure use of it, is never em- 
ployed in eating, nor allowed to touch the food. The number of 
times they must wash, and what particular parts of the body, with 
the kind of water and earth they must use in purifying, and many 
other observances which decency prevents me from enumerating, 
are detailed in the ritual of the Brahmins. After having attended 
to this business, the next care of the Grihastha, is to wash his 
mouth. This to him is no trifling matter. ‘lhe care with which he 
youst select the small bit of w with which he rubs his teeth; the 
choice of the tree he must cut it from; the prayer he must address 
to the deities of the wood for permission, and many other cere- 
monies prescribed for the occasion, make a part of the education of 
the Brahmins, and are expla at great length in their books of 
ceremonies. The scrupulous attention with which they perform 
this operation every morning, with a piece of wood, alway’ cut fresh 
from the tree, leads them to make a comparison very unfavorable to 
Europeans, many of whom altogether’ neglect the practice; and 
those who most regularly adopt it, add tothe horror of the Hindoo, 
when he sees them rubbing their teeth and gums with brushes made 
of the hair of animals, after being soiled with the pollution of the 
mouth and saliva. Happy is he, who after cleansing his moutl:, 
can wash himself in a running stream. | It is mere salutary to the 
soul and the body, than any water he could find at home, or in a 
standing pool. An aifair of so, much importanee,, is, necessarily 
accompanied with many rites, as frivolous in our eyes as they are 
indispensable in theirs. One of the most pia is to think at 
that moment of the Ganges, the Indus, the Krishna, the Caverée, 
or any other of those sacred rivers, whose streams prssees the virtue 
of effacing sin; and then to implore the gods that the bath they use 
may be no less available to their souls, than one of those nobler 
floods would be. While in the water, Rn to keep their 

stedfastly fixed upon Brahma and V ; and the 


bathing ends with the ceremonial of taking up handfuls of 60 
three 
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three several times, and with their faces towards the sun, pouring 
it out in libations to that luminary. 

** When he comes ont of the water, the Grihastha Brahmin puts 
on his clothing; which consists of one piece of cloth uncut, of 
about a yard in width, and three yards in length. It has been 
already soaked in the water, and thus made pure from all the stains 
it had contracted. He then completes his dress-by rubbing his 
forehead with a little of the ashes of cow dung, or with the paste 
made of sandal wood. He then drinks a small quantity of the 
water which he has taken out of the river; and the remainder he 
sprinkles around three times, in honour of all the Gods, mentioning 
several of them by name, with the addition of the earth, the ‘fire, 
and the deities which preside over the eight cardinal points; and he 
concludes the whole with a profound reverence to the whole circle 
of the gods. It would be tedious to describe the variety of gestures 
and muvements which the Brahmin exhibits in such cases; but we 
may select one particular, the sigas of the cross which he distinct] 
makes as 4 salutation to his head, his belly, his right and lek 
shoulders. For after saluting all external things, he commences 
with the particular salutation of himself in detail. Every member 
has its particular salutation. Even his fingers are not forgotten as 
he touches them all round with his thumb. All these actions are 
accompanied with prayers or mantras, solemnly appropriated to 
the occasion. | . 

‘« It would now seem time for the Brahmin to go home, after his 
leisure has been so long occupied with ceremonies ; but ‘he has-still 
a ‘prayer ‘to offer to the tree Ravi, ‘consecrated to Vishnoo, He 
implores ‘the 'tree'te grant him remission of his sins; and then walle 
round it seven, or fourteen, or twetty-one times, always increasing 
by seven. He orilers dinner about mid-day; this is provided by 
the women; though the ordinary Brihmins value themselves on 
their skill in cookery. The great object here is-absolute cleanliness 
in the preparation. Many precautions are necessary forthis. The 
clothes of'the women employed must ‘be newly washed, and “their 
vessels fresh scoured. The place must be neat and free from 
and the eyes of strangers must not pervade it. While dinner is 
-preparing, the Brahmin returns a second time to the river. He 
bathes-again, repeating almost all the ceremonies in the same order 
as inthe mofning. But the anxious care is in returning honte, lest 
-he:should happen to touch any thing on the way that might défile 
him; such as, by treading on a’bone, on a bit of leather or skin, 
on an old rag, broken dish, or any thing of that mature. ‘Upon 
these points, however, it must be allowed ‘that they ‘are ‘not ‘all 
equal scrupulous. 

« ‘The Brahmin beng seated on the ground, his wifelays before 
‘him a tyanana ‘leaf,-or ‘some other leaves sewed together, aud 
“sprinkling them witha Few drops.of water, she servesithe tice 
‘this'simple-eover; and close by it on ‘the same leaf the diffenent 
‘things which /have-beemprovided, consisting of the simple produc- 
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tions of nature, or of cakes. The rice is seasoned with a little 
clarified butter, or a kind of sauce so highly spiced, that no Euro- 
pean palate couldendure its pungency. The manner of serving up 
all this would appear very disgusting to us, as it is entirely per- 
formed by the hand; unless where the woman, to save her fingers, 
is obliged to take a wooden spoon. But this rarely happens, as the 
Hindoos generally have their meat cold, and their drink hot. The 
viands being laid before him, the Brabmin, before he touches them, 
sprinkles some drops of water round his plate; but whether to 
attract the dust that might blow over his rice, or as a sacrificial 
libation to the gods, [know not. But before he puts a morsel into 
his mouth, he lays upon the ground a little of the rice, and the 
other things set before him; and this is an offering to: his proge- 
nitors, and their portion of the meal, The repast is quickly 
finished, as in swallowing, they have neither the bones of fish nor ot 
flesh to dread. He rises immediately, and washes both hands, 
although one only has been used; for the left being reserved for 
other purposes, as we have already mentioned, cannot even be 
employed in washing the right; and the lawful wife of the Brahmin 
can alone pour water over it for that purpose. After washing his 
hands, he rinses his mouth twelve times. He never uses a tooth- 
pick; at least he never uses one twice, thinking that none but such 
as are inured to filth and beastliness, could put up for another 
occasion, a thing that had once touched their mouths, and been 
polluted with saliva. When the man has finished his repast, the 
wife begins hers, on the same leaf which had served him. As 
a mark of his attention and kindness, he is expected to leave her 
some fragments of his food; and she on the other hand, must shew 
mo repugnance to eat his leavings. : 

“ About half an hour before sun-set, he returns a third time to 
the river, and goes through nearly the same ceremonies as on the 
two preceding occasions of that day. He then goes home, offers the 
sacrifice of Homam, and reads the Bhkagavata, (a book written in 
honour of Vishnoo, metamorphosed into the person of Krishna, ) 
and other books of that nature.’ ; 


We are not a little disappointed, that Mr. Ward, whose exer- 
tions have been so long directed to the conversion of the Hin- 
doos, has made no mention, either of the means employed by the 
various classes of Missionaries for accomplishing that important 
object, or of the success which has hitherto attended their endea- 
vours. Indeed he has not devoted one page to the consideration 
of the Hindoo character, as it is:connected with the probability 
or improbability of introducing our holy religion to Hindostaa ; 
and thus are we left entirely to conjecture, both as te what has 
been already done, and as to what we may still expect to be 
achieved. For ourselves, we are very little inclined to be san- 
guine in our hopes of au extensive or radical change for the 
better, until a more unrestricted intercourse with Europeans 
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shall have removed the numerous prejudices of the natives, and 
eradicated from their minds that pernicious bigotry which chokes 
the natural growth of their understandings. ‘The principal 
obstacle, however, to the reception of the Gospel, or indeed ot 
any new religion whatsoever, arises from the very close connec- 
tion which subsists between their present system of belief, and 
the practical details of ordiuary hfe. From every fact stated by 
ihe Abbe Dubois, and from evers feature which he delineates of 
the Hindoo character, we perceive clearly that religion, in that 
part of the world is strictly identified with the customs and man- 
ners of the people, in the minutest transactions in which they 
engage; in their eatings, drinkings, dressings, outgoings and 
incomings, im the cleaning of their teeth, the shaving of their 
heads, ond the paring of their nails. Religion interferes, and 
regulates whenever a Hindoo opens his cyes, or raises his hand. 
There is a prayer for mending his pen; another for sharpening 
his knife, and a third for preparing his whet-stone. tn short, 
the superstitions of India manifest themselves entirely in practice, 
and not at all in theory; or, at least, the speculative notions of a 
Brahmin are so excessively vague and extravagant, that it is im- 
possible to know where to commence a refutation of them ; 
and, what is more, it is impossible to discover those particular 
dogmas upon which his observances are founded ; so that when 
he has yielded all that is demanded, and surrendered all that may 
be assailed, his antagonist has not gained one step towards demo- 
lishing his idolatry, or preparing his mind for conviction. ‘The 
initiated Hindoo may have 330,000,000 gods; or which is nearly 
the same thing, he may have none at all; his actions, his gestures, 
his mode of sitting on his mat, of bathing in the river, of masti- 
cating his rice, and of washing his hands, constitute the only part 
of his religion, which is tangible, either for attack or defence ; 
and the first step in his conversion, accordingly, must proceed 
upon a new fashion in the cut of his clothes, in his manner of 
walking in the street, or of placing himself at table. ‘The mis- 
sionary who shall first prevail on a Brahmin to eat with a knife 
and fork ; to wear a pair of gloves, or to dine on roast-beef, will 
do niore towards the propagation of Christianity, than he who 
shall argue out of the Hindoo calendar, Brahma, Vishnoo, and 
Shiva. Thereis no difficulty in silencing a disputatious Hindoo 
on points: of abstract belief; on the contrary, he yields as bis 
antagonist advances, and gives up his gods, male and female 
without regret, and apparently without apprebending that their 
absence from the pantheon of his mythology, will be at all either 
felt or perceived; but as to his every day usages, the tuft on his 
head, and the pamt on his face, the metal of the pot in which he 
boils his rice, and the company in which he consumes it, his 
| bigotry 
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bigotry is of the most determimed and unrelenting nature. Here 
he has nothing to concede ; and reasoning of course is thrown 
away. We are told by M. Dubois, that many of the Brah- 
mins with whom he conversed, shewed the utmost reverence for 
the doctrines of Christianity, and of Mahometanism, when pro- 
perly explained to them, discovering, as they imagined, striking 
coincidences between certain parts of these systems, and the 
more refined tenets of their ows faith. ‘Their liberality of senti- 
ment, however, was never found to extend to the trifling ob- 
servances which distmguish their mode of living ; to the wood of 
their tooth-picks, or to the substitution of a chair for a mat on the 
ground. #n truth, from all that we know of the Hindoos, and 
partucularly of the Brahminical order amongst them, we see mere 
and more reason to be satisfied, that we shall mever prevail on 
that people to think as we think, until we shall succeed im making 
them live as we live; for their religion consists not in exercises 
of the mind, but in mere outward observances ; and in the most 
triviel ucts performed by the hands. 

We conclude with a short paragraph on the ceremonies ob- 
served by the Hindoos when they re-admit a member, who had 
been expelled or ejected from his cast. Every one knows, that 
ef all the punishments which cau ‘be inflicted upon:an unfor- 
tunate disciple of Brahma, expulsion from his cast, is by far the 
most dreadful. It is, according ‘to our author, a kind of civil 
excommunication, which debars the unhappy object of it from 
all intercourse whatever with bis fellow-ereatures. He is.a man, 
dead as it were, to the werld; be is no longer in the society of 
human beings. By losing bis cast, the Hindoo is bereft of 
friends and relations, and often of wife and children, who will 
rather forsake him, than share m his miserable lot. No one 
dares to eat with dim, or even to pour him out a drop of water. 
li he has marriageable daughters they are shunned; and no other 
girls can be approached by hsons. Wherever he appears, jhe 
is scorned und pointed at, as an outcast; and if he sinks under the 
grievous curse, bis body is sufiered to rot on the place where he 
dies. This dreadful visitation too may be incurred unknowingly 
avd unintentionally ; for the Abbe mentions, that several ‘Brah- 
mins Who had eaten with a Sudra, désgeisediasa Brahmin, were 
forthwith expelled from theircast, and not suffered to recover 
ther privileges, without undergomg a number of painful und 
expensive coremonies. One of these ceremonieswe shall briefly 
detul, asa specinon of the rest ; and-certainly: if the punishment 
of violating the rules-of east be great,othe: tion is horribly 
disgusting. Alter burning the tongue of the culprit, if his offence 
hus been agravated, and applying to various (pnrts of his ‘body 
on stamps, Leated to reduess, which dupress mdelible marks 
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pon the skin, they complete the purification, by making the 
poor wretch drink the panchakargam. ‘This word literally sig- 
nifies the five things ; which are so many substances proceeding 
from the body of the cow; namely, milk, butter, curd, dung, and 
urine, all mixed together. ‘The last of the five things, namely, 
the urine of the cow, is held to be the most efficacious of any, for 
purifying all imaginable uncleanness. 


*‘ I have often seen,’ says M, Dubois, ‘ the superstitious 
Ilindoo accompanying these animals, when in the pasture, and 
watching the moment to receive the urine as it fell in vessels which 
he had for that purpose, to carry it home in a fresh state ; or catch- 
ing it in the hollow of his hand, to bedew his face and all his body, 
When so used, it removes all external impurity ; and when taken 
inwardly, which is very common, it cleanses all within.” 


As a literary composition, the work of the Frenchman does not 
put forth very high pretensions. It is, however, very clearly ex- 
pressed, and bears throughout the strongest marks of authen~ 
ticity and good faith. ‘The translator has done his part too, with 
a competent knowledge of both languages; and, in very few 
instances, do we find him departing from the simplicity. of the 
original, or introducing unsuitable decoration. Were we, in- 
deed, to hazard a conjecture, we should say that he bas been, as 
well as his author, accustomed for some time to a foreign idionr. 
Be this as it may, the public of Great Britain are indebted to bim 
for this valuable “‘ Description of the People of India.” 





Ant. IV. Journal of the Proceedings of the late Embassy to 
China; comprising a correct Nurrative of the Public Trans- 
actions of the Embassy, of the Voyage to and from China, 
and of the Journey from the Mouth of the Pei-ho to the 
Return to Canton, Interspersed with Observations upon the 
Lace of the Country, the Polity, Moral Character, and Man- 
ners of the Chinese Nation. Lhe whole il/ustrated by Maps 
and Drawings. By Henry Eltis, third Commissioner of the 
Embassy. 4to« pp. 526, 2. 2s. Murray. 1817. 


WE cannot say that we opened this account of the late unsuc- 
cessful Embassy to China, with much expectation, either in the 
way of entertainment or instruction. Not that we look upon 
China to be a country, respecting which, our curiosity has been 
satiated, but we have already before us, the accounts of one 
Embassy, and we did not think it very probable, that the details 
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of a second, undertaken under pretty nearly the same. circum- 
stances, would add much to the imformation detailed in the 
former. Human nature seems to be almost as little subject to 
variation in the Kast, ae the face of nature itself; and a descrip- 
tion of Oriental eustoms and manners will keep for a very con- 
siderable time. Jn India, political revolutions have been so 
frequent and important, as to keep up a certain degree of ex- 
eitement in our curiosity ; aud ma philosophical pomt of view, 
one of the most remarkable things attending them, is the sur- 
prizimgly small alteration, which they have operated upon the 
moral condition of the people. But m China, from the date of 
the present dynasty, no changes of any sort or kind, political or 
moral, have taken place; what has been, is, and what is, has 
been for centuries ; its history is a mere dial plate ; the finger of 
time makes its stationary progress round and round; one gene- 
ration follows upon another, and a third upon that; but the 
springs and wheels by which it is put im motion, remain the 
same—the opinions, morals, religtous principles, both of the 
people and the government, continue, like the course of its 
rivers, to run on in the same channels, wern deeper by time, 
but with no change of direction. Jn the present Embassy, the 
barbarous vocabulary of the names of the attendant mandarins, 
is diflerent from that which occurs in Lord Macartney’s Em- 
bassy ; the route of it deviated from that of the latter, by having 
followed the course of the great river, Yang-tse-kiang, for the 
distance of nearly three hundred miles. Instead of finding an 
account of the great ceremony with which the court of Pekin 
receive ambassadors, we here meet with a much mere enter- 
taining aud characteristic account, of the little ceremony with 
which they can also dismiss them. These are the only novelties 
ef importance contained in the present publication. For the 
rest, we meet with the same detail of ridiculous and unmeaning 
ceremonies ; the same absurd pretensions to national pre-emi- 
nence and superiority; the same deplorable deficiency in all the 
points of intellectual civilization rendered more striking, as cou- 
trasted with the proficiency displayed im all the mechanical. arts 
of life. ‘The imstruction conveyed by the present account, is in 
no respect more full or more valuable than that which is to be 
found mm the volumes of Sir George Staunton and Mr. Barrow ; 
in neither do we meet with much information respecting the 
domestic habits and character of the Chinese, or the internal 
state and economy of the empire—its riches, forces, population, 
the collection of the revenue, the administration of justice, reli- 
gious establishments, and so on; nearly all that we learn 10 
-either, is the general face of the country, and the manners of 
the inhabitants towards strangers, We do not mean to umpute 
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any blame either to the author before us, or to his predecessors, 
on account of the very imperfect knowledge which their respec- 
tive works convey, of the country, and of the people, whom 
they describe ; the fault lies in the circumstances in which they 
were placed, and not in any negligence of theirs; on the con- 
trary, we are rather surprized, (considering the difliculties which 
they had to encounter, and the many obstructions which were 
thrown in the way of their gaining any more information than 
could be helped,) at the quantity of facts and observations which 
they have contrived to bring together. Not that we mean to 
place the publication before us, in the same rank with those of 
Sir G. Staunton, and of the present Under Secretary to the 
Admiralty. This production of Mr. Ellis seems to be the 
result of much less care, of much less pains and trouble, and we 
may add, of somewhat less ability than those of his predecessors. 
Tt is written in a very indifferent taste; he has none of the pecu- 
liar qualifications and accomplishments of a traveller; being not 
only ignorant of the language of the country which he deseribes, 
but apparently, unacquainted both with mineralogy and botany. 
Moreover, he seems to be more under the influence of prejudices 
and prepossessions, than a traveller ought to be. 

He commences his journey with a predisposition to be displeased 
at every thing Chinese; if he 1s assailed with an offensive smell, 
it is a national fault; if the people happen to be noisy, it is the 
character of the nation; if on any occasion he is cheated or 
deceived, or in any way incommoded, it is by a fate peculiar to 
travellers in China. Now, we can easily believe the Chinese not 
to be the most agreeable people in the world, but really as far 
as may be inferred from the facts related in the volume before 
us, they would appear to possess a national character much less 
exceptionable than might have been expected from the amphi- 
bious state, between civilization and barbarism, which they have 
attaied. Our author, indeed, applies to them a great variety of 
severe epithets; but so little does he think it necessary to state 
the reasons upon which his judgment iy founded, that by far the 
greater number of the incidents and circumstances which he 
narrates, lead to a directly contrar; conclusion from that at whieh 
he appears to have arrived. ‘Fhis no doubt is an argument in 
favour of our author’s candour and veracity, even if at be not 
a very convincing proof of his discretion; we are inclined to 
believe, that the charges, which he makes, are substantially true 
enough, but it is difficult to refrain from smilmg at the unex- 
pected manner in which he sometimes leaves off the subject he 
is talking about, merely in order to remind us, as it weregm a 
parenthesis, of the sadly degraded state of the poeple, whose 
eountry be is describing. ‘Thus on quitting the Yang-tse-kiang, 
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our author stops his description to lament the want of friend- 


ship, patriotism, aud love, among those who inhabit its beautiful 
banks. 


* On our right the river branched off at a small village, called 
Pa-li-kiang (eight lees river), and here we quitted the mighty Yang- 
tse-kiang, “having travelled upon its waters nine hundred and fifty 
lees, or two hundred and eighty-five miles. ‘The average breadth 
may be considered at least two miles. The country it flows through 
is highly picturesque, and, with the exception of the sides of the 
mountains, capable of and obtaining careful cultivation. The islands 
are numerous, large and fertile in a high degree: the cities, towns, 
and villages, not untrequent, and populous ; the body is perfect, but 
the soul is wanting. In vain will the patriot look for kindred feel- 
ings, in vain will the man ef honour look fora friend, and still 
more in vain would amiable woman look for a companion on the 
banks of the Yang-tse-kiang; what is not mere manner is barba- 
rism, and what is not barbarism is deceit: the merest rivulet that 


flows by the British peasant’s hut may be prouder of its moral situa- 
tion than the great river of China.” P, $34. 


Iu a similar vein, our author having to complain of the noise 
with which the Chinese perform the work they are employed 
about, takes the opportunity of the word noisy, beginning with 
the letter #, to add, that they are also a nasty and nefarious 
people; after wlich, he coolly goes on with the narrative. 


‘¢ T was more annoyed this morning by the noise of the boats 
eetting under weigh than I have before allowed myself to feel; no- 
thing is done in (hina without noise and rout, and it is so completely 
national, that their Mandarins, on public occasions, so far from at- 
tompting to maintain tranquillity, scarcely appear to notice the in- 
variable confusion and.clamour around them. The Chinese are cer- 
tainly a noisy and nasty people ; one may, perhaps, add to the alli- 
teration, and, without exaggeration, say nefarious. Our course has 
wound so much, that | was surprised at our reaching Nan-gan-hien 
as early as we did in the evening, the distance being forty lees.’’ 
L. 384. 


Instances of this loose way of speaking are very frequent in 
the volame before us ; and we notice it, not so much because 
we apprehend the Chinese to be undeserving of the censure 
which our author so profusely passes upon them, as because we 
think such a manner of writing to indicate bad taste. A writer 
should always use some caution in dealing out general charges 
uguinst the ‘character of a nation, or he will soon lose the 

confidence of his reader; if they are to be preferred, it 
should be when the occasion calls for them, and when he is re- 
lating’ some particular instance of ‘the fault which he finds; 

even 
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even then, the charges should be made with gravity, and not 
with an appearance of flippancy, as if the author made them 


merely in the absence of something to say. But, however, it is’ 


tume to introduce our readers to the book itself. 

‘The Embassy to China, of which Mr. Lilis has here pre-. 
sented us with an account, was undertaken at the suggestion of 
the East India Company, and altogether for commercial pur- 
poses. So early as the year 1815, the local authorities at Canton 
began to throw difficulties in the way of our trade; the occasion 
of this arose, partly from incidents connected with the municipal 
regulations of the Chinese government, but chiefly from the 
seizure of an American vessel within the undisputed limits of the 
Chiuese jurisdiction. The government of China applied for re- 
dress to the factory at Canton, and demanded that the vessel 
which had committed the outrage should be sent to Europe. In 
vain did the members of the factory urge, that they possessed 
no authority which would enable them to comply with the 
request of the viceroy: the latter still insisted, and in order 
to enforce compliance, resorted to a variety of measures, 
which greatly embarrassed the supercargoes ; until perceiving the 
inflexible determination of the viceroy to persevere in the acts 
complained of, they at length came to a resolution of stopping 
the trade. A steady adherence to this resolution, produced the 
desired effect ;:a negociation was set on foot, between Manda- 
rins named, by the government, and persons deputed by the 
factory, (among whom was Sir George Stauston,) and the result 
was, the removal and satisfactory explanation of the measures 
that formed the subject of complaint. Here the disagreeable 
ultercation might have rested; but subsequently, it wag disco- 
vered by the factory, that in the reports made to the emperor-of 
the transactions that had taken place, the viceroy contmued to 
make use of language, exactly in the very spirit of that which 
had been complamed of, and which he had formally retracted, 
Fearing, lest this might occasion a recurrence of the same dis- 
agreeable scenes, and desirous that the matter might be repre- 
sented to the emperor in its true light, the India Compan 
petitioned the Board of Control to represent to his Majesty's 
Ministers the expediency of sending an embassy to Pekin, of 
which the object proposed was tworfold; Ist, that the Come 
pany might be permitted to employ such Chinese merchants as 
the supercargoes might think fit; and 2nd, the establishment of 
a direct intercourse with Pekin, either by means of a resident 
minister, or by written addresses to some tribunal ; other subor- 
dinate points were also included in the views entertained by the 
Company, but they disclaimed all intention to demand. addi- 
tional privileges, and agreed to pay all the expences: attendant 
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upon the mission. In conformity with this request, Lord 
Amherst set out in February, 1816. Mr. Ellis, the writer of 
the volume before us, was appointed third commissioner of the 
Embassy ; Sir G. Siaunton, who was to join at Canton, being 
appomted second. 

On the 25th of July, the Embassy entered the Gulf of Pet. 
chelee, in the Yellow Sea; immediately, a letter was sent on 
shore, announcing the arrival of the Embassy, and stating the 
number and quality of the persons belonging to it, as well as of 
the presents intended for the Emperor. In consequence of this, 
some mandarins appointed to escort the Embassy, came on board; 
on which, Mr. Ells takes occasion ‘to remark, ™ that we had all 
reason to concur with Mr. Barrow’s description of the Chinese, 
as a frowzy people; the steuch, arising from the nunibers on 
board, was not only sensible, but oppressive ; it was the repose 
of putrifying garlic on a much used blanket.” p..74. This is a 
compound smell, of which we have not a very accurate concep- 
tion: be this, however, what it may, our.countrymen were under 
the necessity of bearing with it ull the Sth of August, when they 
finally quitted the Alcestey aud landed at the small fort of Tong- 
choo, from whence they set off, almost immediately, to Pekin. 
The chin-chae, or envoy, as we should translate the word, ap- 
pointed to accompany the Embassy, was a ‘Tartar, of the name 
of Kwang; he was a person of consequence, being connected 
with the imperial family ; he seems to have been a man of sense, 
and of easy and agreeable manners; and during the whole 
course of the Embassy, appears never to have forfeited the fa- 
vorable opmion of the embassador and his suite. On the morn- 
ing of their departure, they witnessed the infliction of a. peculiar 
mode of punishment, by slapping the face of the culprit with a 
short piece of bide, half an inch thick, ‘The hair is twisted on 
the hand of the executioner, until the eyes appear to be almost 
starting from their sockets, and the blows are applied to the 
cheeks, which ju this state of distension, must necessarily create 
extreme pain ; the crime which the criminal bad committed, 
was robbing the baggage-boats, and both the spectators and 
executioner seem to have derived much entertamment from seeing 
his sufferings. Mr. Ellis praises both the country and the peo- 
ple at this place; the former, from the number of enclosures, 
and the neatness of the cultivation, reminded him of England ; 
and the latier he describes as. being orderly and good-humoured, 
both to each other and to strangers. The Embassy proceeded 
from. the Tung-jun-koo, by water; the number of trackers at- 
tached to the boats, were about tive hundred, receiving about a 
shilling per day, for he; as the trackers are a very low class of 
people, and decidedly inferior, both in copdition and appearance, 
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to the general population, we may infer, that the rate of w 


in China is high, and indicative of prosperity. Mr. Ellis, whose 


acquaintance with the state of manners in the East, from a resi-. 
dence in Tudia, renders him a better judge than any ordinary 
European, seems to have formed a similar judgment from the 
general appearance of the people; whose dress and looks by-no 
means, exlubited that squalidnuess which was to be expected in the 
appearance of aw exuberant population, On the thi th of 
August, they arrived at ‘Tien-sing, a town of the first class; and 
as first impressions are commonly most lively, we shall here ex- 
tract our author's description of the impression produced upow 
his mind, hy a view of the first great city (if we except Canton,) 
wsited by him in China. 3 


“ Tt is very difficult to describe the exact impression produced on 
the mind by the approach to Tien-sing. If fine buildings and 
striking localities are required to give interest to a:scene, this has 
no claime; but on the other hand, if the gradual crowding of junke 
ull they become innumerable, a vast population, buildings though 
not elegant yet regular and peculiar, careful and successful cultiva- 
tion, can supply those deficiencies, the entrance to ia will 
not be without attractions to the traveller. The pyramids of salt, 
covered with mats, the dimensions and extent of which have beea 
80 ingeniously estimated by Mr. Barrow, are the most striking ob- 
jects. We were two hours and a half passing from co bogmans 
of the line of houses on the right bank of the river to our anchorage. 
A salute was fired from a small fort ; and hearly opposite, troops 
were drawn up. Among them were matchlock men, wearing black 
caps. We observed some companies dressed in —s yellow and 
black striped garinents, covering’ them literally front head to foot ; 
they are ititended to represent tigers, but certainly are more likely 
to excite ridicule than terror; defence, from the spread of 
their shields, would seem their great object. A short distance from 
eur anchorage, we passed on our left the branch of the river leading 
to the canal, and thence to Canton. eae of population was 
here most striking. I counted two hun spectators upon one 
junk, and these vessels were innumerable. The pyramids of salt 
were so covered with them, that they actually became py s of 
men, Some crowds of boys remained ing above theie 
in the water for, near an hour to satiate their curiosity. A 
more orderly assemblage could not, however, I believe, be pre- 
sented in any other country ; and the soliliers had but seldom occa- 
sion to use even threatening gestures to maintain order. 1 had not 
before conctived shay Hubiden Walls could be so ee they 
might have been by screws into each other, but there ‘was 
often no possible vacancy to be observed. All these Chinese spec- 
tators were exposed, bareli¢aded, tu the rays of the m ] 


sun, 

when the thermometer i the shade stood at | | 
were not numerous in the crowd, and these jour and 
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ways of the lower orders. The Chinese are, to judge from the in- 

habitants of Tien-sing, neither well-looking nor strongly mace ; 

or are rather slight, but straight, and of the middle. height.’ 
» 85. | 


Lord Amherst had no sooner landed at Tien-sing, than a mes- 
sage was brought him by two mandarins, anaouncing an tended 
visit from Soo-ta-jin, an officer of high rank, and the Chin-chae 
The interview passed in the discussion of various topics relating 
to the Embassy, and Lord Amherst was given to understand, that 
he would probably not be allowed to remain at Pekin above six 
days. At this town, a grand entertainment was given to the Em- 
bassy, im a summer palace of the Emperor. On reaching the 
hall in which the entertainment was to take place, Soo-ta-jin m- 
formed Lord Amherst, that, as it was given to them at the ex- 
pence, and agreeably to the express. direction, of the Emperor, 
it was expected, that the members of the Embassy would perform 
the same ceremonies, as would be required, if the Emperor were 
present at it in person. Lt is needless to detail all the diseus- 
sions which ensued; it appeared, that the entertamment was 
projected merely with @ view to ascertain clearly what line Lord 
Amherst mtended to follow with respect to the ceremonial of 
prostration before the Emperor ; the result, however, was, that 
our embassador firmly resisted all arguments and persuasions on 
the part of the Chinese envoys, to prostrate himself on the pre+ 
sent Occasion, as was proposed, and at length, the point was con- 
ceded. Lord Amherst agreed to bow profoundly before the 
table in the banqueting hall, in unison with the prostrations of 
the mandarius, and when actually in the presence of the Emperor, 
to make his obeisance kneeling on one knee. With these pro- 
mises the mandarins appeared to be satisfied, but they held out 
no hopes of the Emperor's. beng induced to content himself 
with the proposed compromise. On the. way to, and back from 
the palace, our author was struck with the silence and regularity 
of the crowds assembled to sce the procession pass by ; although 
curiosity was painted in every countenance, yet there was no 
pointing with the fingers, and the soldiers assembled to preserve 
tranquillity, appeared to have no difficulty whatever in maintain- 
ing silence and order. There was no sign of poverty in the 
streets’; on the contrary, the great mass of the people were 
clean and ‘decently dressed, and some of the younger, not ill- 
looking. On the 14th of August, at day-light, the Embassy left 
Tien-sing, and continued thew voyage up the Peiho. Our au- 
thor was much struck with the countless multitude of junks at 
anchor, which covered the river for miles; as. they proceeded, 
gw -comntry improved in appearances and the morning of “< 
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15th, brought them to Yur-tsin. The time occupied by the re- 
mainder of the voyage, which did not proceed at the rate of 
much more than twenty miles a day, was occupied with tedious 
discussions relative to ceremonies which Lord Amherst was to 
to perform at his presentation. Little occurred worthy of notice 
on the voyage ;.a halt of the boats opposite to a party of soldiers, 
who were drawn out to do honour to the embassador, affurded 
our, author an opportunity of examining their appearance and 
accouwements, ‘They were of all arms; some had matchlocks, 
others bows ; some shields, and others gilded breast- plates. The 
how made use. of, is similar to the Persian bow, and required 
but slight strength to draw it. The matchlocks were extremely 
bad; bad in their original construction, and such little care taken 
of them, as to render them nearly useless. ‘The swords weve 
short and weill-shaped ; the dress of the soldiers, who were here 
seen, our author describes as being ludicrous in a high degree. 

. On the 21st of August, the Embassy arrived at ‘Tong-chow,. 
Lord Amherst found quarters appointed for him and his atten- 
dants, and that two mandarins- of great dignity, Ho and Moo, 
had been ordered to negociate with him. Qn arriving at his 
quarters, Hung, the mandarin secretary, annouiced the mission 
of Ho, a koong-yay or Duke, and Moo, the president of 
the Lipou, or tribunal of ceremonies. ‘The Koong-\ay was de- 
scribed by Hung, as a young man of few words, and remarkable 
for the inflexibility of his character. The president was.an old 
man, and of great experience. 

The arrival of an Embassy appears to have excited so much 
curiosity at ‘Tong-chow, which may be called the port of Pekin, 
tat scaffolding, divided after the manner of pit, boxes, and galle- 
ries, Was erected opposite to the quarters appointed for Lord Am. 
Lerst, and were crowded with spectators from morning till night. 
‘The next day, Lord Amherst left his quarters, in order to have an 
interview with Ho and Moo, ima public building prepared for 
the purpose. After various discussions respecting the traps- 
mission of a letter to the Emperor, and other matters, which, 
on account of ceremonials, it was found impossible to bring to 
any sort of conclusion, the embassador considered the objects 
of his mission as pot | at an end, and requested that the neces- 
sary preparations might be made for his return. . The. interview 
whet had taken place with the Koong-yay and the opportunities 
which occurred during the few days’ intervening before the final 
departure of the Embassy.on its way back, afforded our author 
the means of ne meee! observat The shore, high the internal 
appearance of a city. T ,» highly decorate 
with gilding and carved work ; and. the sgn so- fantastical as 
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to afford no idea of the merchandize to be found within. On 2 
tavern was inscribed, “ here come persons from a thousand lees 
distance.” The butchers’ shops were well supplied : those of pawn- 
brokers, almost as numerous as in London; but the most fre- 
quent trades seem to have been those of furriers and eating- 
houses, ‘The business of these last appear to have been princi- 
pally carried on mm the streets ; tea, soups, and different prepara- 
tions of meat, were divided into small portions, ready for 
immediate consumption. Our author was particularly struck 
with the neatness displayed by the Chinese, in their tubs, baskets, 
and boxes. ‘The front yard of the houses are ornamented with 
tiowering shrubs ; and frequently Lowers of treillage work, with 
beautiful creeping plants, adds convenience to ornament. The 
people were usually civil, and instead of appearing displeased at 
the inquisitiveness displayed by our people, frequently mvited 
them to set down. Matters were once more, after many inter- 
views with the imperial commisstoners, again brought to some~ 
thing that promised a more favourable result, and the embassa- 
dor continued his journey ov the 28th. All were much struck 
by the extreme regularity with whieh the Chinese conducted thie 
transport of the numerous packages which belonged to the’ bag- 
gage of the Embassy; each packet was marked and numbered 
by them. ‘The carts for personal accommodation, being without 
springs, were extremely imconvenientt; the mules remarkably 
fine, and the better sort of horses resembling the smaller-sized 
Turkomans. On the same day of their departure from ‘Tong. 
chow, the Embassy arrived at Pekin. ‘The embassador, how- 
ever, was not allowed to enter Pekin; be was carried through 
the suburbs to the village of Hai-teen, and, next morning, he 
receeded to Yuen-nun-yuen, the residence of the Emperor. 
The scene which now took place, and which concluded in the 
final dismission of the Embassy, is so curious that we shall give 
it at length, iv our author's own words. 


** The carriage stopped under some trees, and we ourselves were 
conducted to a small apartment belonging to a range of buildings 
in a square; Mandarins of all buttons were in waiting; several 
Princes of the blood, distinguished by clear ruby buttons and round 
flowered badges, were among them: the silence, and a certain air 
of regularity, marked the immediate presence of the Sovereign. 
The small apartment, much out of repair, into which we were hud- 
Aled, now witnessed a scene I believe unparalleled in the history of 
difomney. Lord Amherst had scarcely taken his seat, when 
Chang delivered a message from He (Koong-yay), informing him 
that the Emperor wished to see the » his Son, and the 
Commissioners, immediately. Much surprise was naturally express- 
ed ; the previous arrangement tor the eighth of the Chinese em 
a per 
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a period certainly much too early for comfort, was adverted to, and 
the utter impossibility of his Excellency appearing in his present 
state of fatigue, inanition, and deficiency of every necessary equip- 
ment, was strongly urged. Chang was very unwilling to be the 
bearer of this answer, but was finally obliged to consent. During 
this time the room had filled with spectators of all ages and ranks, 
who rudely pressed upon us to gratify their brutal curiosity, for 
such it may be called, as they seemed to regard us rather as wild 
beasts than mere strangers of the same species with themselves. 
Some other messages were interchanged between the Koong-yay 
and Lord Amherst, who, in addition to the reasons already given, 
stated the intlecorum and irregularity of his appearing without his 
credentials. In his reply to this it was said, that in the proposed 
audience the Emperor merely wished to see the Embassador, and 
had no intention of entering upon business *. Lord Amherst hav. 
ing persisted in expressing the inadmissibility of the propositien, 
and im transmitting, through the Koong-yay, an humble request to 
his Imperial Majesty, that he would be graciously pleased to wait 
till to-morrow, Chang and another Mandarin finally proposed that 
his Excellency should go over to the Koong-yay’s apartments, from 
whence a reference might be made to the Emperor. Lord Amherst 
having alleged bodily illness as. oue of the reasons for declining the 
audience, readily saw, that if he went to the Koong-yay, this plea, 
which, to the Chinese (though now scarcely admitted), was in gene- 
ral the most forcible, would cease to avail him, positively declined 
compliance: this produced a visit from the Koong-yay, who, too 
much interested and agitated to heed ceremony, stood by Lord Am- 
herst, and used every argument to induce him to obey the Emperor's 
commands. Among other topics he used that of being received 
with our own ceremony, using the Chinese words “ ne muntihlee,” 
your own ceremony. All proving ineffectual, with some rough- 
ness, but under pretext of friendly violence, he laid hands upon 
Lord Amherst, to take him from the room; another Mandarin fol- 
lowed his example. His lordship, with great firmness and dignity of 
manner, shook them off, declaring, that nothing but the extremest 
violence should induce him to quit that room for any other place but 
the residence assigned to him ; adding, that he was so overeome by 
fatigue and bodily illness, as absolutely to require repose. Lord 
Amherst further pointed out the insult he had already re- 
ceived, in having been exposed to the intrusion and indecent curio- 
sity of crowds, who appeared to view him rather as a wild beast 
than the representative of a powerful Sovereign: at all everits, he 
entreated the pry oh | to submit his request to his I al’ Mae 
jesty, who, he felt confident, would, in consideration of his iltess 
and fatigue, dispense with his immediate appearance. The'Keong- 
© Itis remarkable, that a proposal not very dissimilar was 
made to Ismailoff.”’ ’ er 
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yay then pressed Lord Amherst to come to his apartments, alleging 
that they were cooler, more convenient, and more private: this 
Lord Amherst declined, saying that he was totally unfit for any 
place but his own residence. The Koong-yay having failed in his 
attempt to persuade him, left the room for the purpose of taking the 
I.mperor’s pleasure upon the subject. 

« During his absence an elderly man, whose dress and ornaments 
bespoke hima Prince *, was particularly inquisitive in bis inspection 
of our persons and inquiries; his chief object. seemed to be to com- 
municate with Sir George Staunton, as the person who had been 
with the former Embassy; but Sir George very prudently avoided 
apy intercourse with him. It is not easy to describe the feelings of 
annoyance produced by the conduct of the Chinese, both public and 
individual: of the former I shall speak hereafter, of the latter I 
can only say, that nothing could be more disagreeable and indeco- 
rous. 

‘* A message arrived soon after the Koong-yay’s quitting the 
roon), to say that the Emperor dispensed with the Embassador’s at- 
tendance; that he had further been pleased to direct his physician 
to afford his Excellency every medical assistance that his illness 
might require, The Koong-yay himself soon followed, and his Ex- 
cellency proceeded to the carriage. The Koong-yay not disdain- 
ing to clear away the crowd, the whip was used by him to all per- 
sons indiscriminately ; buttons were no protection ; and howeyer in- 
decorous, according to our notions, the employment might be, for 
a man of his rank, it could not have been in better hands. There 
were colossal figures of lions in the court, which appeared to me not 
ill executed, and in bronze. 

* We returned, by the same road, to Hai-teen, where we found 
the remainder of the party, who, we conjecture, had been inten- 
tionally separated from us by the Chinese; indeed we have reason 
to believe it was their design to have carried only the four persons 
who were to have been admitted to the Imperial presence to Yuen- 
min-yuen; and that, consequently, Messrs. Morrison, Abel, Grif- 
tith, Cooke, Somerset, and Abbot, owed their being with Lord Am- 
herst to accident. The house of Sung-ta-jin, selected for our resi- 
dence, was exceedingly commodious, and pleasantly situated, with 
flowers and trees near the principal apartments. Its aspect was 
so agreeable, that we could not but look forward with some satis- 
faction to remaining there a few days. Such, however, was not to 
be our fate; before two hours had elapsed a report was brought, 
tliat opposition was made by the Chinese to unloading the carts; 
and soon after the Mandarins announced, that the Emperor, in- 
censed by the Embassador’s refusal to attend him according to his 
commands, ‘had given orders for our immediate departure. The 
order was so peremptory, that no alteration was proposed: in vain 
was the fatigue of every individual of the embassy pleaded ; no co@- 
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sideration was allowed to weigh against the positive commands of 
the Emperor. Chang at one time said, that even compliance with 
the Tartar ceremony would now be unavailing; in the course of the 
day, however, he somewhat altered his language, saying all his an- 
noyance had arisen from our pertinacity upon, the point at issue, 
and hinted, that submission might still be of use: he had the auda- 
city to deny that the Emperor had ever signified his consent to re- 
¢eive us on ourownterms.’’ P, 177. 


We shall not anticipate the reader by suggesting any reflections 
on the above transactions ; what the consequences of a more fi- 
vourable reception might have been, we have no means of deter- 
mining; but, ima orerely historical point of view, the forego- 
ing narrative contams circumstances infinitely more characteristic 
of the Chinese governmeut, than would possibly have been dis- 
plaved upon the supposition of a more successful result. To talk 
of keeping op relations between the court of London and such a 
courtas that of Pek is manifestly idle; and we are very doubt- 
tul whether any more effectual method could have been hit upon 
of impressing the Chinese people with a conviction of the power 
and dignity of this country, thau that followed by Lord Amherst. 
As to any indignities put upon our embassador by the Chinese 
government, to these it is quite obvious that Lord Amherst had no 
means of resistance ; but by shewing that he was prepared to in- 
cur any personal affront and danger, rather than compromise the 
dignity of the Sovereign whom he represetited; he gave the 
strongest possible proof of the view taken of the subject by the 
Sovereign himself, 

Our embassador, as before stated, was not atlowed to enter 
Pekin ; our author is therefore compelled to content himself 
with describing its outward appearance. The walls are built 
of brick, with a foundation of stone; the thickness of them is 
considerable, and as the body of them consists of mud, the 
masonry may be considered as a mere facing: ‘They are, how- 
ever, so high, in proportion to their thickness, as not to admit 
of guns of any considerable calibre, being planted on the tops 
of them; in lieu of which, the embrasures are filled with 
imitations of guns in wood. “The'town is situated ona lofty 
plain; its high walls, and numerous bastions, give it, at's dis- 
tance, a very imposing asject. On the side near the village of 
Hai-teen, is a large common, wholly uncultivated ; this, oar au- 
thor notices as a remarkable sight; but fe does not state whe- 
ther the land was fit for cultivation ; if it was otherwise, the 
wonder must surely cease. The Tartarian mountains, with their 
blye and lofty summits, form the great feature of the view in the 
country near Pekin. ‘The Embassy was dismissed at night, and 
hurried away immediately, back ‘to Tong-chow, which they 
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reached by three o'clock in the morning, after a journey in 
which our author describes himself as having been jolted almost 
into a ‘ phrensy.”. The journey back commenced under cir- 
cumstances by no means flattering. ‘To say nothing of the marti- 
fication which Lord Amherst may be supposed to have felt, at 
returning without his errand, after so much time and fatigue, and 
expence: a very sensible difference was perceived im the care 
taken for lis accommodation, and in the honours paid to his 
official character, now that he was returning in disgrace, com- 
pared to that which he met with on his journey to the capital ; 
no soldiers attended to clear the way; no men with lights to 
point out the road ; they were abandoned to themselves, and the 
flags announcing them as tribute bearers, taken from the boats. 
Our author, however, had here av opportunity of witnessing a 
battle, (pugilistic, we cannot call it,) between two Chinese. They 
seize hold of each others tails, and twist them till both comba- 
tants ofien fall to the ground; mutually inflicting and enduring 
this torture, till their eyes actually seem to be bursting from their 
sockets ; our author expresses his conviction that pugilists of the 
best bottom would find it impossible to endure the suffering of 
such a contest. ss a mark of the altered feelings with which the 
Embassy was now regarded, it is noticed, that on occasion of a 
beggar standing up, as Lord Amherst passed by, he was ordered 
by a mandarin to sit down; the British embassador “ not being 
any longer considered deserving of respect even from the lowest 
class of society.” 

On the second of September, the Embassy left Tong-chow on 
their voyage home ; the place to which they were to proceed was 
Canton. Our author seems to disclaim all expectation of being 
able to relate any thing worthy of commemoration, in the course 
of the journey homewards. “ Millet fields, willow groves, pinks, 
half-clothed mhabitants, with little eyes, and long tails, women 
with prettily dressed hair, but ugly faces: these are the daily and 
unchanging objects, and from these I cannot eke out any thing 
like interesting description.” P. 197. . This is not a very pru- 
dent declaration on the part of our author, seeing that he makes 
it before the reader has arrived at the middle of the volume. 
Our author, however, keeps his word, or atleast his prophesy | 
is fulfilled ; for there really does occur but little worthy of no- 
tice durmg the remainder of the volume. We shall aecordingly 
note down miscellaneously any little occurrences that may seem 
uiteresting, without troubling ourselves with the order of dates 
in our author's diary. At Tien-sing some military were drawn 
ont in honour (aot of the Embassy, for it was shorn of its beams, 
but) of Ching-ta-gin, the Rajah-chatze, ‘The soldiers knelt as 
theboats passed: ov firing thei salutes much caution was used ; 
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as soon as the gunners had applied their matches,. they immedi- 
ately retreated, squatting themselves down at a respectful dis- 
tance, with their backs turned, to avoid the possibility of being 
hurt even by the wadding. Our author says, that bis compa- 
nions were much struck with the wretched appearance of the 
Chinese ; but that, compared with the same class in other Asia- 
tic countries, he should feel disposed to say, that China presents 
en aspect of great prosperity. At the village of Sang-yuem, 
where the Embassy halted for a day, they had. the pleasure of 
hearing a band of blind musicians, An old man was the prin- 
cipal performer ; the instrament upon which be played consisted 
of a. box, with two bridges, over which some strings were 
stretched, whilst others passed underneath : there were two cir- 
cular apertures in the middle of the box, which was rather more 
than two feet long: the performer stvuck the strings with two 
small rods, producing the best harmony, which our author heard 
in China: the other insiruments were a guitar and fiddle. As 
the Embassy receded from Pekin, the respect with which it was 
received eucreased. On one occasion some soldiers were drawn 
up to salute, whose badges signified “ sobust citizens ;’’ from 
which our author inferred that they were militia. In China the 
troops of each province, are levied within it: the enrolment is 
voluatary, and the pay so good as to render the service an object 
of desire. Mounted soldiers again accompanied the trackers, 
who worked sixteen hours a day, votwithstanding that a large 
proportion of them consisted of old men and boys. They are 
impressed into the service, and every individual, when summoned, 
must either attend himself, or find a substitute. Qn arriving at 
‘Tsing, all the boats immediately began their preparation for cele- 
brating the autuimnoal full. moon. Provisions and wine were set 
before the deity, and the libation having been made, the ceremony 
concluded with fire-works. At 'I’sing-kiang-poo, the population 
again began to assume a superabundant character ; and a mili- 
tary Mandarin observed, that wars were absolutely necessary, in 
order te maintain. the due proportion. between the supply and 
the consumers.. ‘* It is something singular,” says our author, 
“ to meet a disciple of. Malthus on the Lmperial canal.” 

On the | 1th of October, the Embassy reached Kao-ming-sze, 
sian they found a large temple, under the especial protection 
of the Emperor, and dedicated to Fo. The number of priests 
maintamed upon the establishment were 200, and the charge 
upon the Imperial treasury. 10,000 dollars. Our author, and 
those who accompanied hun, were received very courteously by 
the priacipal priest, and his dress reminded Yd of that worn 
by. the Catholic priesthood: the accommodation. prepared for 
the priests was clean and comfortable. Mr. Fe (whe 
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accompamed the Embassy in the character of interpreter) endea- 
voured to collect some information about the Jews in Howan. 
The person from whom he sought information was a Mussul- 
man, and the only person whom Mr: Morrison met with, who 
appeared to be acquainted with their existence. His knowledge 
of them, however, was very confined. ‘Their numbers are much 
diminished. ‘Their entrance into China took place about 200 
years before the Christian era, and their sacred books ‘consist 
only of the Pentateuch. They were, however, acquamted with 
the names of David, Solomon, Ezekiel, and Jesus; the son of 
Sirach. Our author visited the gardens of Woo-yuen, which 
were formerly the favourite resort of Kien-lung ; they were much 
neglected, but still interesting as a specimen of Chinese garden- 
ing. ‘Phe object aimed at seems to be the making grounds ap- 
pear more extensive than they really are : the baildings contained - 
im them are constructed merely in suburdination to picttiresque - 
effect, and without any attempt at abstract beauty of architecture. 
‘Vhe piles of works were so large as really to imitate nature ; 
being not merely rough and jagged, but at the same ‘time ex. 
tremely large. ‘The trees in the garden were chiefly the olea 
fragrans and some planes. 

On the 22d of October the Embassy reached Nankin, once the 
capital of China, but now declined -both im size and in import- 
anee. ‘The sight of this city is almost the only novelty (if we 
except the mortifying reception, or rather dismission, which our 
cinbassador met with) of the present volume. It's net, howe 
ever, a very important one; for none of the party were permitted 
to enter within the walls (properly so called) of the! city: It 
uppears that there is an outer wall-to the city, ‘distant 20 Ices, 
or about seven miles from the inner wall; which enclosed the :in- 
labited part of the city. Within this outer wall the members of 
the Embassy were permitted to enter. - They ascended a temple, 
and from that point of view, they were ablé to form some ‘tole- 
rable idea of the city. It contained four principal streets, inter- 
cected by smaller ones at right angles ; through the largest a canal 
flows, over which, at various intervals, bridges of a single arch 
ave thrown ; the streets seemed not to be spacious; but eppeared 
remarkably clean. Our author was not allowed to approach 
«ufficiently near to the porcelain- tower, to enable him to describe 
it with exactness. It is octagonal, and of nine stories; of consi- 
derable height in proportion to its base, and with a ball, said to 
be of gold, placed on its summit, and resting immediately upon @ 
prnnucle. dts Chinese name is Lew-lee-paou-ta, -or Pao-ling- 
tzu, and is said: to have cost 800,000. of our money in building. 
‘Lhe whole scene, as viewed from the tower of Lintsin, was ex- 
tremely strikiug ; the area, enclosed withiathe outer walls, could 
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not be fess than thirty miles, diversified throughout with groves, 
houses, cultivation, and hills. It was generally found, that the 
military Mandarins were much more disposed to intimacy than 
the civil. Lord Awherst met with two of the former, who seem 
to have been sensible of the achievements of Wellington ; and to 
one of these, our author says, that Lord Aiberst “ gave one of 
the medals contaming a series of drawings representing bis bat- 
tles.”” A valuable medal this ! 

On the 30th of October, the Embassy arrived at’ Woo-hoo- 
sien. It contained shops which wotdd not diserace Oxford- 
street ; they were spacious, and consisted of an outward and inner 
apartment, and were filled wih articles of every kind. ‘The main 
street was not less than a mile in length, but did not appear to 
be populous, considering its extent, and the great accumulation 
of goods and merchandize which it contained. Our author re- 
~ marks, that this part of the country was not populous, but the 
inhabitants gave no signs of poverty; on the contrary, he was 
much struck, im all the Chinese towns and villuges which he 
visited, with the number of persons apparently of the middlin 
classes of society; and from this he justly mferred a wide diffa- 
sion of the substantial comforts of life, and the consequent finan- 
cial capacity of the country, “ However absurd the pretensions 
of the Emperor of China may be to universal supremacy, it is 
impossible to travel through bis dominions without feeling that 
he shas the finest country, within au lusperial ring-fence, in the 
world,” P. 323. 

On the tifth of November, at the village of Tatung, near 
Taig-ling-shien, our countrymen first met with the tea plants 


it iva very beautiful: shrub; and resembles the myrtle ‘both in» 


ity appearance and its fragraney:) ‘Phe vews m this part of the 
country were: highly picturesqte: ‘rock’ above rock in endless 
and sublime variety, while the wildness of the natural features 
of the landscape was softened “hy the white cottages and farm- 
houses with which it was speckled. On descending from the 
high grounds, our author's party was followed by peasants, whose 
shouts might have been mistaken for violence, had not the civi- 
lity. with which they afterwards offered tea and other refresh- 
ments, proved that their noise was merely the rade expression of 
astonishinent. In the course of their ramble through an island 
in the Vang-tse-keang, @ party was attracted to a house by the 
noise of cymbals, and other musical instruments: the ceremony 
proved ta be the: solemuization of a funeral ; 2 procession was 
moving’ roaid> and. round the vyard of w house; the priests, im 
their ordinary dresses, being the indsicians, and the moarners 
dressed om white robes.. Ou the approach of our countrymen, 
wld and youny, mule andefemale, (with the exception of one old 

' : Ss lady) 

Vot. Vill. BEGEMBER, 1817. 
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lady) all forgot their grief to examine their unexpected visitors. 

On the 12th of November, while nearly 200 miles distant 
from the sea, porpoises were observed: this gives us a very 
striking idea of the magnitude and importance of the Yang-tse- 
keang. "Phe following account of a walk tothe Lee-shau moun- 
tains we shalt give im Gur author's own words: it willbafford a 
very favourable specimen of his powers of description, and is 
marked by incidents of a more teresting uature than one js ac- 
eustomed to associate with Chinese scenery. 


‘* T had a most interesting walk to the mountains : ‘a stream, fed 
from the waterfall, wound through the valley, and was crossed by 
three bridges, one of which was of twelve piers ; the bed was nearly 
dry, but the length of the bridges marked, that at certain seasons, 
either of heavy rain or melting snow, the streams must swell into 
a considerable torrent. The clearness ofthe water was truly grati- 
fying to the eye, so long obscured by the muddy waters of the Pei- 
ho, Eu-ho, Yellow, and Yang-tse-kiang rivers. Leaving to our riglit 
a large temple beautifully situated at the termination of the ravine, 
down which the cascade tumbles; we wound round a hill, and soon 
fell into a stony path leading to a small ta overlooking the water- 
fall. At this distance the building speared like a child’s play- 
thing. Here I had an. opportunity of witnessing the truth of the 
descriptions I had read of the features of a granitic range. The 
rocks rose in rude spiculated summits, survivors of the extensive 
degrading process, marked by the debris at the bottom. As we as- 
cended by the path of stone steps which wound considerably to es- 
cape the steepness of the ascent, we passed several blocks of pure 
quartz, many of three feet in depth, and a few nearly five; midway 2 
vein of quartz, two and a half feet thick, seemed to cross the moun- 
tain horizontally. The ground glittered with mica, se-as to give the 
surface an appearance of being strewed with spangles of the preci- 
eus metals. One stream falling over masses of rock, gave out the 
sound so sublimely applied in Scripture to the voice of the Al- 
mighty, ‘ the rush of many waters.’ Thus the pauses which the 
steepness of the ascent required were amply filled by a contempla- 
tion of the magnificence above and around, finely contrasted with 
the smiling neatness of the cultivated vale below us. An hour and 
a half brought us to the pagoda, which proved to be of seven stories, 
built of the neighbouring granite, and fifty feet in height ; a small 
idol riding on a cow was placed in an aperture on basement 
story. We stood upon an insulated pinnacle, separated by a deep 
ravine from the rocks, over whose surface the cascade tumbled in a 
perpendicular fall of four hundred feet. While resting ourselves, 
some priests were observed standing on an opposite cliff, belonging 
to the college or temple near the pagoda, the existence of which we 
had already conjectured from the cultivated patches near the sum- 
mit: we had no hesitation in applying to them for tea, which they 
eeadily supplied us with. Their habitation was very beautifully si- 
tuated in a smal! hollow shekeredby a few trees from the wind, that 
: was 
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was even thus early in the season extremely piercing. The abste- 
mious habits of their order, excluding meat, did not enable the 
priests to offer those solid refreshments required by so long a walk, 
Salted ginger and parings of dried fruit were all their stores afford- 
ed ; the repast was truly that of an anchorite, and the whole scene 
well adapted to devout meditation. A tation of bamboos*, 
which I now have no doubt of being considered ‘a sacred tree, over- 
hung the cascade. Some large plants of the camellia were growing 
on the top and sides of a cultivated hill near the temple. Our de- 
scent only occupied three quarters of an hour: towards the bottom 
I observed some schistus, which, I could almost venture to assert, 
was below the granite; it was micaceous, with small embedded gar- 
nets. On our return we followed the great road, and near the city 
passed a temple of the ‘I'ao-tze, remarkable for some drawings de- 
_ scriptive of a future state, in which the rewards and punishments 


hh represented by corresponding situations belonging to this life.” 
. $39. 


From this place to their arrival at Canton, yery little worthy 
of remark occurred. . This city is so well known from other 
channels of information, that we shall forbear repeating our au- 
thor’s remarks upon its appearance. The Embassy reached it 
on the Ist of January, and after a few interchanges of civi- 
lity with the Viceroy, set off on its return to England. In con- 
sequence of the misfortune which happened to the Alceste on 
‘its way homewards, the account of the voyage to England fur- 
nishes some interesting particulars; but as these have been re- 
lated more fully by Mr. M‘Leod, the surgeon of the Alceste, 
we shall reserve this part of the history of the Embassy for our 
next number, : a a ct 





Art. V, An Address to the Church Missionary Society, holden 
at the Town Hall in the City of Bath, under the Presidence 
of the Hon. and Right Rev, Lord Bishop of Gloucester, on 

Monday the ist Day of December, 1817, Word for Word, 
as delivered from Writing ; with a Protest against the Esta- 
blishment of such a Soctetyin Bath. By the Rev. Josiah 
Thomas, M.d. Archdeacon of Bath. 6d. Rivingtons. 1817. 


IF the importance of a publication be estimated by its size, a 
painphlet cousisting of a single sheet widely priuted, might, per- 
haps, seem scarcely to_ require our atteution ; but if the value of 
a work depend upon the nature of the facts which it discloses, 
and the consequences they involve, many folios would sink into 
insignificance, when weighed against this litde tract... The facts 
which it communicates we shall give, in the first place, without 
comment; and we shall then say afew words.on the.conduct 
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which they detail, the defeuce which has bean set up on its 


behalf, aid the consequences which may result from the whole 
transaction, 

lt appears then, thata meeting was held in the Town Hall of 
the City of Bath, ou the ist of December, for the purpose of 
forming au assoc vation in aid of the Church Missionary Society. 
‘Lhe Lord Bishop of Gloucester, who had preached: in tecom- 
mendation of the Society, on the previous Sunday, at the poser 
gon Chapel im that city,.presitied at this meeting, | 

‘Lhe: Archdeaeon uf Bath attended to deliver a soleam 


_ © Protest against the formation of any such Society in Bath ; 
in the name ot the Lord Bishop of the Diocese ; in his own nanie ; 
im the name of the Rectors of Bath; and in the name of nineteen- 
twenticths of the Clergy in his jurisdietion.” P. 20. 

While delivering is Protest, and the reasons on which it was 
founded, the Archdeacon states, that he was “ hooted, hissed, 
im insatted im the grossest manner ;” and that he was obliged to 
declare, that, if the meeting proceeded to further outrage, he 
should appeal to the civil authorities in ‘his defence. ( ddvertise- 
inent to Second Edition.) The Archdeacon left the room, as 
soon as he had finished his address ; because, as he says, “ I did 
not go to that meeting for debate; but to Preorest against the 
purpose of that meeting. And, t apprehend, it is not usual fora 
person to wut for an auswer to his own Protest.” (Advertise- 
ment.) The meetifg, it seenrs, then proceeded to the business 
for which it had been convened ; and the society, which the re- 
gtlar ecclesiastical authorities had thus disclaunned, was imme- 
diately formed, and styled an Auxiliary to the Crrurcn Mits- 
stionary Soctery!!! an apparently ected for profession of 
** decided attachment to the doctrines and episcopal government 
of the Established Church” having been made in the primary re- 
solution. 

The committee of this uewly formed auxiliary body, have since 
published a statement, in which they deny the Archdeacon’s 
right to interfere with the proceedings of the meeting, and even 
assume, that the Archdeacon, though professing to come there 
it support of a presumed eccles,ustical authority, was himself 

violating all ecclesnistical discipline, by insulting a Bisliop of Ins 
own Church, and’a superior inv his own diocese *. ‘The ques- 
tion of right must be decided by the eanon law, and a reference 
to it will inform’ the Cormnittee that the Arehdeseon’ is there 
stiled the Bishop's eye, and that ‘he has power to supply the 
Bishop's roum, and in all things to be the Bishop's Vicegerent f, 
atid’ so far wt was fully ‘upheld ‘in his interferetice. The ques- 
a 
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* See the > aslpmpioantans of the Bath Church Missionary Society 
in the Bath Chroniele, December 11. 


+ Bura’s Eccivaiastical Law. 
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tion of propriety will resulve itself, when the Committee's spe- 
cious statement of itis corrected. It is true, that im the ceusure 
passed upon the meeting, a Bishop of the Church of England 
was included, but it was a Bishop amhappily betrayed into the 
“ stretching himself beyoud his ineasure,” aud seduced into this ir- 
regularity in the diocese in which, as the Archdeacun stated, “ he 
was as much.under canonical rule as any other clergyman.” It 
is further admitted, that, within the precincts of Wells Ca‘hedral, 
he would tuke precedence of the Archdeacon, but not within the 
Archdeaconry of Bath, nor. either. within one or the ‘other 
would have.ecclesiastical jurisdiction or authority. ‘The charge 
of insult .nemains to be considered, and if any was offered, it 
could only be in one af these two ways; either by protesting 
at all against a meeting at which a Bishop presided; or by the 
matter and tone of the Protest ttself; on these paints we shall 
have some observations to make before we conclude. 

But it is asserted by, the committee, that the Archdeacon of 
Bath bad xo right to iterfere; because, as it should seem, the 
meeting was “ convened by public advertisement, aud assembled 
under the protection of the ¢ivil,law, and at, the Guildhall, with 
the permission of the chief magistrate of the city,” And, more- 
over, that he “ was not entitled to speak, unless in conformity 
to the advertisement, by which fends only were invited *.””, The 
committee doubtless considered, that they. were here standin 
upon strong ground ; but though.the lay members of the Churc 
dhave ‘fa power to assemble for charitable purposes without the 
direct sanction of ecclesiastical power+,;” they surely aré not 
warranted in asseinbling for a purpose, which, under the guise of 
charity, subverts,thatdiscipline which the rulers of the Church are 
dound.to suppart. . It. was upon this ground, we conceive, that 
the Archdeacon interfered ; because the lay members .of the 
Church were about to form themselves into a society, which as- 
sumes a power of sending Missionaries to officiate ia.e foreign 
Diocese, without the cynsent of its Bishop, and under the ma- 
nagement of a self-appointed lay corresponding committee at 
home. The Archdeacou’s appeal was to the couscieutious ob- 
ligation of members of the Church of England to defer to those 
who have the spiritual:charge over them, ,and.not merély to “ la- 
ment the want of their concurrence,” bat to abstain from acting 
without it. ig & | . sate! | 

Ifthe Archdeacon had no sight to. interfere, to prevent the 
discipline of the Church of England from beng so, grievously 
violated, ina district where that discipline was committed to his 
immediate superintendance ; then, indeed, we have,wholly mis- 
taken the ground on which the Church of. England-stands:-gor 
can'we see how she is long to stand at all, if any of her rch ope 
bers are thus entitled to invade the province of their écclesiastic 
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* See the Bath Chronicle as above. + Ibid. 
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superiors ; and the injured parties are not even entitled to attend 
their meetings, and protest against the invasion, because the ad- 
vertisement summons only the friends to so flagrant an act of 
injustice. Let it be considered, that this ‘rule, if once esta- 
blished, apd be enforced in civil as ‘well as  ecelésiastical 


affairs: the Committee may feel little interest in the rights of 
the Clergy, or in the spiritual authority of the Church ; it may be 
a matter of indifference to them, whether a Bishop be allowed 
to regulate the ecclesiastical concerns of his owu diocese, or be 
permitted tu exercise canonical authority over the clergy officiat- 
ing within the limits of his superintendance ; but should some 
zealous reformers of state affairs, take upon them to convene 
meetings by public advertisement, for purposes injurious to their 
civil rights as Britons, or prejudicial to that lawful authority 
which they may chance to possess as officers of the state; will 
they then feel bound to allow such meetings to discuss their ob- 
ject, and frame their resolutions without a protest, because the 
advertisement under which they were called, invited none but 
friends to attend ? 
As our ideas of the office and authority of an Archdeacon have 
robably been derived from different sources, it is not surprising 
that they should not entirely coincide with those, which these 
gentlemen seem to entertain. We shal] however venture to ase 
sume, that the archdeacon had a full right to pursue the course 
he adopted ; and if they wish for further information on the sub- 
ject, we think we may safely refer them to the honotrable and 
right reverend prelate who presided at the meeting ; for we are 
convinced he would have no hesitation in allowing, that the Arch- 
deacon did not exceed the limits of his authority, in entering his 
protest against a meeting, which he considered liable to such 
objections. - | 
Vhat we bave thus said upon the question of right, has been 
drawn from us by the bold denial of the Archdeacon’s authority, 
which the committee of this intrusive Sotiéty have ventured to 
publish. We will now consider the matter im another point of 
view, and inquire whether the Archdeacon was not bound by the 
‘imperious claims of duly to act as he did. The’ exercise ofa 
right may be optional; and a dignificd forbearance on the part 
i those in authority may sometimes be expedient, where inter- 
ference would have no other effect than that of proving the ex- 
teut of their power. But the call of duty admits of no hesita- 
tion ; and little would it become a minister of the Gospel, still 
Jess one, to whose dignified station a pectliar responsibility at- 
abated Balaseg Pets cfAN aly Shed GEpegICnCY sot to HONE Ee 
AN cause persons) tines tics or danger mustat tend his progress. 
wwe scruple Pt 10, FAY: hat, in, thi§ case, the path of dtity Was 
too plain to be mistake 
: follow 


n; aud had the Archdeacon neglected to 
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follow it, he would have found it much less easy to answer the 
of lis conscience, than he now will to meet the popu- 
lar clamour which bis tirmness has excited. He considered the 
Society to be not only unnecessary, but dangerous; calculated 
only to premote the. views and interests ofa party, unfriendly to 
the Church, though fostered inits besom; and likely to perpetuate 
religious, feuds, in that distsict especially entrusted to his super- 
mtendance. . Under such convictions was he to remain silent? 
Was he to suffer such an institution to be formed without a pro- 
test? Was he to consult his own ease, to the injury of his sacred 
charge? Was he to seek the good-will of a party, or avoid the 
hostility of its misguided instraments, by a dereliction of the 
solemn duties of his office? lf the former champions of truth 
and orthodoxy, whom the good providence of God has raised up 
in our Church, have been justly rewarded by the praises of theit 
contemporaries, and the admiration of posterity, these questions 
admit of but one answer, The Archdeacon’s conception of his 
duty was as correct, as his discharge of it was exemplary. And 
Jet it be farther observed, for surely it is an importaut feature in 
the case, that the meeting in question was unauthorized by all 
that can give a regular sanction to an assembly for church pur- 
poses. ‘The venerable Bishop of the Diocese dechned it: he 
refused, temperately and politely indeed as became him, but still 
tirmly and positively refused to have any connection with the pro- 
posed institution. ‘Lhe Rectors of Bath, and we uay say almost 
aii the clergy of the city, and the Archdeaconry,, withheld their 
support from the Society, their attendance from the meeting; 
for though some clergymen andeed were present, they were 
drawn, with very few exceptions, from other dioceses, The 
Archdeacon was on the spot, a witness of the intrusion; and felt 
it his duty publicly to declare his sentiments, and if he could not 
prevent, at least to protest against so irregular, and, what, he 
considered, injurious a proceeding ; aud surely, from the very 
shewing of the parties themselves, the mildest censure, that can 
be passed upon it is, that it was) irregular. in the extreme, far 
what is to be inferred from: the application admitted to, haye been 
made to all the ecclesiastical authorities, both supreme aud sub- 
ordinate; but that it was:felt by the Committee | that the mea- 
sure in ion was one subject to their cognizance, 
needing their countenance and suppost; and yet it,was proces 
in, not merely without the sanction, but m the very face of an 
unanimous refusal to grant it—delivered, indeed, | dang to 
the Committee’s statement, in the anildest terms, and qua 
as much as possible with arbanity; and, therefore, we, ad 
more bindimg upon generous minds than the most. t 
prohibition, for, we trust, the Committee will not. : 
1ardihood even to surmise, thatthe. refusal of a venerable Bi 
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shop and four exemplary Clergyman to join the association, pro- 
ceevled jron: indifference to the object in-view; there is, therefore, 
no escape for thew from. the alternative proposition, that they 
must have known it. proceedud from conscientious disapprobation. 


‘The grounds upon which the Archdeacon’s, Protest. were 
founded, be states as follows; | 


| seruple not to express my convictions: Ist. "Phat this 
Church Missionary Society was originally unnecessary; because 
the Incorporated Society for the Propagation .ef the: Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, was, and 1s, in-existence, and in. action... [l, That 
several of the rules and regulations of this Chugch Missionary So- 
ciéty, and especially the means which it employs to increase. its 
funds, are utterly unworthy af the name which it would assume— 
that-of a Church of England Society. III, That this Church Mis- 
Slopury Sociely tends to the subversion of ecclesiastical order, nna 
to promote and augment divisions among the Members, anid tspe- 
cially the Clergy of the Church of England; being ‘plainly’sup: 
perted in conformity to the view of a New Secr in the Chureh : 
a sect, of whith the adherents distinguish themselves by the names 
of $xrtovs CeRistians, and Evancenican Mawasrens, 
IV. That the formation oi a branch of this Church Missiouary $0+ 
ciety, in this city, wall be peraicieus; because it, will promote: re- 
ligious feuds Aere, as similar speculations have done in_ ether 
places,” Poe ; 


We sball not follow him through the reasoning by which he 
establishes these positions, because this would oblige us to insert 
the whole pamphiet.. ‘To us they are conclusive; and if: our 
readers will weigh them weil, they may perhaps hesitate: before 
they are seduced by a specious name, anda benevolent object, 
into the support of an association, agaist which such things ean 
be alleged. » : Wiebe 

But vt ws said, that the Archdeacon. himself violated. all eccle- 
siastical discipline, by msulting a bishop.of his own Chureb, and 
a superior bis own divcese, |. s amedaesisi® Sharp, bie 

Attéer what we have alteady observed respecting the Archdea- 
con's tight of interference, and the sense of duty under which he 
may besupposed to bave acted, we think it scarcely necessary to 
say, that, tf any insult was offered, atsmust have been by. the sone 
ér matter of the Protest \tself, and not by theact of making. it. 
‘We.shail readily allow, that, though fully, justified im the jatter, 
if the Archdeacon in Ins manner wolated the respect always due 
to the office and statiowof a bishop, even: when a bishop may, be 
acting irregularly 3: he certaimly was guilty, not-of a. breach: ef 

discipline, whieh nothing but u stange:confusieu of ideas could 
deve tmpated to han; but of an offence agamst propriety and 
decorem; which, we should be as wnvilling to vindicate “as we 
_ are‘indisposed to believe, until the charge be better established 
than by.a mere ex parte statement. ses ee ee ee 
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‘How far his language, maybe justly considered as insulting, 
our readers will judge ‘for themselves: and in order to form 
# correct judgment, jbey should read the whole Protest; for 
thus, aloneican. they fully euter mato the situation: in whiclt the 
Arehdeacon was. placed, and the duty he hud to perform. We 
may add also, that, when we consider the singular importance of 
the-transaction, and the attention whichsit ought to eveite, we 
may sately conclude, that such 4 protest ag this, which may be 
procured for sixpence, will be in the possession of every one who 
feels interested for the welfare and stability of our Chureh. 

There ts undoubtedly a tone of severity in some of the 
remarks, which it was probably as painful to the Archdeacon 
to adopt, as disagreeable to that meeting to hear, But it 
is not the least evil of these perilous times, that the enemies 
of the Church have reduced ber to such a dilemma, that if her 
officers do their duty, they will sometimes have to question the 
conduct of persons, of, whom, delicacy to their situation, and re. 
spect. for their office and thew eharacter, would imcline thea 
to, speak-ouly with reverence: ov it, restrained by these feelings, 
they hesitate.in the discharge of their duty, the very foundations 
of that building, which they are solemnly setapart Lo guard, will 
be overthrown. We most earnestly mtreat the right reverend 
prelate, to whose amiable manners. and well-intentioned zeal we 
gladly. offer. our tribute of respect, to consider this, We are 
convinced, that, had he anticipated this cousequence of leading 
bis vameiand his.sanction to an est iblishiment, which was to: be 
formed without the sanction of the bishop of the diocese, and 
im direct opposition ta the wishes of the priucipal clergy of the 
district, le would not have placed himself im the situation which 
he held. We consider the whole trausaction as one of the most 
deplorable, both in its unmediate effects, aud in its more remote 
perhaps, but too prubabfe consequences, whieh has oveurced 
within our remenrbrance. Sema immediate effects on the spot are 
inritated feelings, and bitter contention ainong those who should 
walk as brethven jthe destruction of that unid and gentle iufluence, 
which is no less essential to the beneticial exertions, thanto the com- 
fort and. respectabiltty-of the clergy ; the dianuution of réspect 
towards that authmity, on the proper matntenauce of which de- 
pends the very existence of the Church, Its remote soem 
(remote, we trust, they. still .are, and. vet possible to be avoiile 
are not difficult to be anticipated by these, who baie thar 
‘p kingdom .divided azarast itself cannot stand, 8 
~~ Long have we segarded with dismay the progress . of init 
gious, which, to us incompatible with the peace and safety 


of our veneia Chureh and: when we have seen 
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founders of these associations in other diocesés ; we have anti- 
cipated the evil which we now lament: for'it has appeared clear 
to us, that the progress of the mischief must soon ‘be checked ‘by 
such local resistance, as the pamphlet before us records’; ‘or that 
the mine would be laid‘ under the very corner-stone ‘of our 
sacred édifice, to be exploded with surer and Moré destructive 
operation at a convenient season. 

We trust that that restless party, «le cannot citrb their sn) 
within their legi ‘spheres of professional duty, and whio have 
involved @ bishop tr ‘the wen which belongs unto neat, 
have now received a sd Warning ; and though Wwe’ deep! 
and sincerely a the’ part A for which they, ‘and ‘they’ ety, 
dre responsible, and though we are alive to ‘all the’ evil which 


may result from it, to the Episcopal authority, by in 
public estimation the respect due to it; yet if i Rein Sor 
should give a check to these disorganizi ng irregularities, or (what 
indeed it cannot fail to do) if it ‘ould rwinatew from them the 
imposing countenance which they have recently received’; and if 
it awaken us to all the mischief of a system; which, if long suffered 
to continue, will, by ‘uttérly”prostrating’ the disciplin of ‘the 
Church, leave it deféticeless to its enemies; the evil iniay yet be 
eountérbalanced by the good. But assuredly the day’ ‘of’ trial is 
approaching; and if the Church of England endare the conflict, 
it will be because her friends’ are as active, ‘es’ petectering, ‘and 
atiadamentenis - on . ve ee 
Earnestly do we caution those, ‘w pai wriyWirdinest? ta 
forth that ecclesiastical authority,’ which Would’ gladly ‘have’ re- 
posed iti silencé, to pause yet awhile ‘ere they persist im their 
mistaken conduct.’ ‘Let ehech tie? to the History of ‘theirown 
couritty, and ask what has been the bitter friit of ‘that division 
in the Church, whith a blind ‘and infatuated zeal once produced. 
Let them read their oten reward in’ tlat"of their’ puritan forefa- 
thers; for too surely will it"be the same.” They may triumph 
for a time : théy miay drive out ‘our A ete to sub- 
atitute in their’ stead their wri '‘ledders'; they “itay push ‘the 
from their stools, wat ast eatichiersh we eritance 
they lave itivaded ; + but the’ triumph will’ be ‘stiort, the 
Ment moniéntary.’* ‘There is an enemy active; and on the watch: 
eae ‘but Tittle, for’ wher’ ofatbrs’ speak "Yor bim's' he 


,'for they ‘ate'nctomplishing'bié work but 
use ef 1 " 
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Arr. Vi. Outline of the Revolution in Spanish duchess 
or. Sy Trion of the Origin, Progress, and actual wie 
t ar, carried on betwee ‘Spain. and Spanish ; 
containing the paca ucts.which, have .mar red 
Struggle... By .a Sout i dnrtons, APs 570 PP+ ‘a 
Longman and Co. ‘1%. ” ' hie 


WHOEVER the author of. this ¥ volume. may. 
acquainted. with the subject.u write i he ot 
versitied bearings, eae > eptenes. ek a 
America, and such we should conceive hi oe nly, fr 
his’ thorough kno of the country, but-also. from | 
quent introduction of Spanish terms: into the body of his. work, 
Madina the most accurate eee it appears, that: the wi 
unental part of nish South ‘America, contams thirteen 
- bel tia without including the Indian nations, which 
Fae Shad independence, “It appeats to have beet 
Mae of the Spanish eevee to keep their trans. 
subjects both in seclusion and in ignorance, and it wasn 
1797, that the court of Madrid was under, the | neces 


ite She 8 


g, the ports, for, the ad aoe of Cacao tien 
a country,. by. these. nach -arts, contrived to 
colonies.in,, e,subjec ill. the. year, (7804.19 
me ae nn eae ine 
we c oppression 9 -NICEKOYSy. | 
acts of the various captains-general, placed over, Seon immense 
pam per ae spi of repistance did not sehen pone 
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whichit is carried on, prove the irreconcilable animosity of the 
contending parties. The at are fighting to.reconquer their 
once-possessed territories, the Spanish Americans to obtain inde- 

sndence. The first are cruel in the hour of triumph, and with ad- 
etic) their enmity inereases ; the latter are courageous in attack, 
and, when defeated, still ready to place confidence in their ‘leaders, 
and agaiv to rally under theit banners. The first er 
military skill, the latter superiority of number. Bomitavedi irmiy 
shown a firmness and decision in action suited to the high bbjects 
they have in view, avd to the great obstacles’ they ‘have to over- 
come. Tn these contests the blood of thousands has already inun- 
dated an extent of country of more than sixteen hundred ledgues, 
which comprise the Spanish settlements in the new continent ; and, 
as it the mortality in the field of battle were not sufficient, numbers 
are daily murdered in cold blood. “i gui) iyenid 

‘© ‘The Spanish chiefs and rulers gave the first example of. viola- 
ting tapitulations, of shooting prisoners, and. of refusing. all means 
for accommedation, in that cruel war carried on in the new .conti- 
nent by the authority of the eortcs of Spain, and by Ferdinand the 
seventh. I may indeed defy the old Spaniards of either world to find 
an excuse, or even a palliation, for their want of humanity, and 
breaches of faith, since the beginning of the revolution. The: fal- 
lowing are instances : | | 

* When Hidalgo approached the Mexican capital at the headof 
$0,000 men, he sent his envoys to Venegas with proposals of peace, 
which the viceroy refused to answer. ‘The junta of Sultepec made 
similar proposals in 1812, and the result was: the same. General 
Miranda detivered up the fort of La Guayra, the:town of Caracce «, 
‘and the provinces of Cumana and Bareelona,to the Spanish genera! 
Monteverde by capitulation, who promised to bury in oblivion every 
thing militating against the Spanish government, and granting the 
liberty of emigration from Venezuela. Notwithstanding this treaty 
and selemn engagement, General Miranda mes anorely after made a 
prisoner, thrown, into a dungeon at Puerto Cabello, afterwards sent 
to Puerto Rico, and from thence to the prison of La Cartaca in Ca- 
diz, where he lately died. During a truce between the armies of 
Peru commanded by General Goyenéche, and ‘that of Buenos 
Ayres under the command of General Valcarce, ‘an attack was 
made while the army of Buenos hw considered itself secure, 
confiding in the existing treaty. Belgrano, general of the patriots, 
who in 1812 had taken General ‘Tristan prisoner, and the division 
he commanded of the army of Peru, generously gave them liberty 
to return home, having received their dy nour that. they 
would’ not fight against Buenos A ey, however, violated this 


sacred engagement a few days afters General Bolivar, having re- 
ly defeated the royalists commanded by Monteverde. in. Ve- 
nezucla, accepted terms of capitulation, which were never ratified. 
General Truxillo, in a despatch to Venegas, boasts of his having ad- 
mitted a flag of truce, he ‘being himself at’ the head of his troops, 
drawn up it battle array. The bearers ofthe flag of truce ve a 
nner 
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banner of the Virgin Mary ; this Truxillo.asked for, and having ob- 
tuined it, he. gave orders for firing.on these envoys. ‘ By this 
reeans,' he said, ‘I free tnyself of them and their. proposals.’ 
General Caileja, informing the viceroy of Mexico that in the bat 
of Aculco he had only one man killed and two wounded, adds, that 
he put to the sword five thousand Indians, and that the loss of the 
insurgents amounted to ten thousand, General Calleja |i wise, en- 
tered Guanaxuato with fire and sword, where he sacrificed 14,000 
old men, women, and children, _These.and many more of Genera! 
Calleja’s achievements were well known in Spain when the regeacy 
appointed him successor to the viceroy Viveien The conduct 
ef Monteverde was likewise approved when he was appointed cap- 
tain-general of Venezuela, after breaking the terms of capitulation 
with Miranda ; and what formed his excuse for this breach of faith 
was, that he was not empowered to capitulate. with the insurgents. 
* Acts of cruelty on the part of the Spanish chiefs, and of ap- 
prebation in the regency and cortes, exasperated the newly-formed 
governments in Spanish America, and gave strength to their deci- 
sions... The revolutionary, spirit was confined at first to very few 
persons ; it soon. spread, however, through the whole continent. 
The conduct of thecentral junta, and of the cortes af Spain, ex- 
tended the same spirit, by irritating the minds of the people, who 
were now resolved to avail themselves of existing circumstances, 
and declare themselves indépendentof the mother country.’’ P.60. 


Declarations were now drawn up by the Caraceas, by 
Mexico, by Carthagena, and by the other provinces, Th 
American members of the cortes, ii the mean time, attempted, 
in vain, ‘to gain redress for those grievances, of which the colo- 
nies had such just reason to complain. In the widst of this 
coufusion; Joseph Bonaparte, to forward his interests with the 
party who supported him in’ Old Spain, sends emissuries to 
America, offering independence. ‘The English, on’ the’ con- 
trary, employed their influence in mediating between the colo- 
nies, and the mother couuatry ;_ this mediation, however, ‘after’ a 
very long debate, was, most ungraciously, rejected by the Cortes. 
On the return of Ferdinand, a decree appeared, that his Aueri- 
can subjects should. Jay. down their arms, a:.d General Morillo 
was sent at the head of ten thousand men, to enforce submission. 

“ King Ferdinand, in his decree of the 4th of June 1814, an- 
nounced to the South Americans his return to his country, and gr- 
dered that they should lay down their arms, an army 


Leet 


was equipped in Cadiz, and Morillo appointed its commander. 
Ten thousand nen chosen from the best troops in. ingepre arina- 
ment such as had never before been seen on the coast of Venezutla 
—appeared before C in the middle of April 181 5. AlWirar 
was iow spread among thosh who had been fighting tonsa Sor of 
independence. All hopes of recunciliation were abandoned, ani « 
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revolt in Spanish America against the authority of Ferdinand the 
scventh, dates frem this period. 

* From Carupano General Morillo proceeded to Margarita, 
from thence to Caraccas, and in the following August he besi 
Carthagena, ‘The dissensions between Bolivar and Castillo, both 
commanders of the South American forces, had lessened the means 
of defence which Carthagena possessed, and even deprived it of 
supplics of provisions. The inhabitants nevertheless, supported by 
near two thousand regular troops, prepared themselves to a vigor- 
ous resistance. ‘The only attack upon the town, or rather upon the 
fort of San Felipe, which commands the town, was made the 11th 
ot November, when the assailants were repulsed. Provisions how- 
ever began to fail, and the vessels which approached the harbour 
were taken by the Spanish ships of war which blockaded the port. 
More than three thousand persons died actually of famine. To at- 
tempt a longer resistance was vain. The 5th of December 1815, 
the governor and garrison of Carthagena evacuated the pice, and 
the following morning the king’s troops entered. 

** In possession of Carthagena, general Morillo was enabled to 
conquer New Grenada, which his army did in the following manner. 
Calzada, with part of Morillo’s forces left at Caraccas, invaded the 
provinces of Pamplona and Tunja; another division penetrated 
through the provinces of Antioquia and Popayan; and the com- 
mander in chief went up the river Magdalena, nearly as far as San- 
bartolome. Part of his troops proceeded up the river as far as 
the town of Hondo; but Morillo took the road towards Ocana, and 
Sangil, in the province of Socorro. “The royal troops had ey 
skirmishes with the independents, in which ae advantage was al- 
ways on the side of the king’s forces. At last the battle of Cachivi 
was fought, and in it fell the best of the troops and officers who 
had supported the congress of New Grenada. In consequence of 
this deteat the congress separated, and the few remaining troops, 
having abandoned the scene of action, took the road of Los Llanos, 
commanded by the generals Cerviez and, Rieaute. , 

** General Morillo entered Santa Fé de Bogota in the month of 
June 1816, and remained there till November. More than six 
hundred persons of those who had composed the congress and the 
provincial governments, as well as the chiefs of the independent 
army, were shot, hanged, or exiled ; and the prisons remained full 
of others who were yet waiting their fate”* PP. 97. 


Iu the second part of the volume the history gogs back, and 
gives us a more particular account of the events which, in the 
first part, had beem only slightly touched upou. ‘The revolution 
of Venezuela, the establishment of a supreme junta, the decla- 
ration of independence, the conguest of the couutry by Mon- 
teverde the royalist, and us subsequent occupation by evar 
the insurgent, are given in accurate detail, ‘This latter general, 


though 
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though at first successful, was latterly. abandoned by bis 

fortune, and his army cut to pieces and dispersed by the royalists. 
Our author then proceeds to give us the history of the-revo- 
djutions:at Carthagena, at Buenos Ayres,'and at Chili. But the 
most mteresting part of the volume; is the narrative of the’ re- 
volution in Mexico, which commenced at the town of Doldfes, 
instigated by Hidalgo, a priest, whose military, seems to have 
superseded his sacerdotal character. He, himself, led the ‘in- 
surgent army, and conducted the whole enterprise. | 


‘«* Hidalgo commenced the exercise of his new repeat- 
ing the tax called tribuios, which the Indians had ever since 
the conquest ; and this measure fixed their decision to join Hidalg 
to whose army crowds of a rare from every : ‘Me 
acan. Venegas formed corps of guerrillas co d of Spaniards, 
and likewise a militia, but the militia was not composed wiped 
Spaniards, ‘To the militia he gave the name of patriotas. The 
guerrillas were, however, more injurious than were even the indé- 
pendents tothe royal cause; and the viceroy, having received innu- 
merable complaints of their conduct, disbanded them. | 

“The insurrection gained ground rapidly. Lagos, a town in the 
intendencia of Guadalaxara, rendered famous fora great fair which 
was held in the town every five years ; Zacatecas, in the vicinity of 
which are many of the richest mines in Mexico; and other towns 
situate north of Queretaro, eagerly embraced the opportunity of 
declaring against the Spaniards. 

*¢ During Hidalgo’s stay in Goanaxoato, he introduced adegree 
-of discipline into the crowd which had followed him, appointing 
officers to command these newly-formed military corps. He esta- 
plished likewise a mint; made wooden cannon, and one of brass, 
on which was engraved El Libertador Americano. Hidalgo’s 
troops, which might more properly be called a caravan, were arm- 
-ed with pikes, knives, hatchets, slings, blunderbusses, and a few 
‘muskets. From Goanaxoato Hidalgo marched to Valladolid, 
which he entered on the 20th of October, amidst shouts of joy from 
‘the Indians and Creoles. ‘The most exalted honours were con- 
ferred upon Hidalgo, both by the ecclesiastics and civil officers in 
the town, and in his military chest they put one million two hun. 
-dred thousand dollars: two regiments of militia, one of which was 
called the regiment of Patzquaro, here joined him. On the 24th of 
October Hidalgo fell back on Indaparapeo, and having called a 
councilof the principal captains of the army, many promotions 
took place; Hidalgo was proclaimed “gg: jr of the Mexican 
armies ; Allende captain-general ; Ballesa, Ximenes, Arias, and Aj- 
dama, licutenant-generals; Abasolo, Ocon, and the Martines, ‘two 
brothers, field-marshals. .A mass was said on the occasion, and 2 
solemn /¢ Deum sung ; the generalissimo reviewed the army, divi- 
ding it into regiments of one thousand men each ; eighty regiments 
were thus formed ; three Spanish dollars per day were assigned od 
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the pay of each colonel, and captain of cavalry; one dollar for each 
¢avalry soldier, and half a dollar for each foot soldier. Hidalgo 
appeared at the r.view dressed in his uniform as generalissimo, 
which was blue with red foings embroidered with gold and silver, 


and 2 black sash likewise idered. On his breast he wore. a 
medal, on which was the image of the virgin de Guadal . which 
is held in great veneration in Mexico. The colours ; the army 
wete white and blue, resembling the banners of the ancient empe- 
a hh olwp eB Beg we font ry ii a . 
“ Hidalgo’s troops marched from Indaparapeo to ‘Mexico, tak- 
ing the réad of Marabatio, Tepecnge; Serdsen. and Istlahuaca, 
and entered Toluca, twelve leagues west of the capital, on the 27th 
af October. Mexico was now in imminent danger ; the: ace, 
and even 2 considerable number of the higher orders, - the 
Spaniards. The royal forces were divided mto different corps, 
which were stationed at considvrable distances from each other. 
Don F. Calteja, who commanded one brigade, was at San: Luis de 
Potosi, more than one hundred Jeagues from Mexico; the Count de 
la Cadena, who commanded three thousand troops, was at Quere- 
taro, and Venegas had but a handful of men, which were encamp- 
ed in the environs of Mexico, rather to keep in awe the inhabitants, 
than to oppose Hidulgo. At this crisis Venegas resorted to an ex- 
pedient which saved him: he applied to the archbishop of Mexico, 
and-to the inquisition, fur a sentence-of excommunication against 
Hidalgo and his abettors, and against all his troops. Selemmex- 
communications were accordingly denounced against the inde- 
pendents ; and the inquisition published an edict declaring Hidalgo 
a heretick. ‘lhe inquisitors supported these declarations. by 
serving that Hidalgo had been accused ten years ago before the in- 
quisition; at that time he had had the good fortune, or had 
possessed art sufficient, to remove their jealousy. Hidalgo answer- 
ed this edict by a manifesto, in which he acknowledges the princi- 
ples of his belief, and pointed out the contradictions of the inquisi 
tors in their accusations against him, observing that he is accused 
of denying the existence of hell, and ‘of eee at the same 
time that a canonized pope was in hell ; that he denied the authority 
of the sacred scriptures, and was considered nevertheless a Lu- 
theram RAN 3 
These cxcommunications made no impression on the indepen- 
dent troops, for Hidalgo, himself a priest, easily persuaded his In- 
dians that those who had pronounced the dreadful sentence against 
Lim, -being his enemies, were by no means legal judges in his cause, 
and thet the excommunication would undoubtedly fall on those 
who.had proneunced it. The inhabitants, however, of Mexico, 
and ef the preavinces where the insurrection had not yet 
remained tranquil, deeply impressed with terror.” P,. 296, 


‘This gallant son of the church, however, met in the end with 

2 sud revepse, sud with his whole staff were made prisoners by 

the victorious royalists. The loss of Morelos, another leader = 
t 
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the insurgents, damped the rising spirit of independence, ‘and 


all but 


subjection. ~. . 


hat may be the final success of the revolutionists, it is not 
for us to nf ight subject of too intricate, and too imp 
a nature, to i discussed, and, at. present, \ uld. 
fine our attention ie the era tyo MS. nb Ws os 7 
reader, a most accurate, and satisfactory. account, .of, the com- 
mencement of a revolution, in which, we fear, anuch blood, will 
hereafter be spilt. . The author, though somewhat ing, to 
the.side of the insurgents, is, upon.the .whole, as impartial.ag 
could, be, expected, To. those who, may desire.:to acquaint 
themselves with the first movements of an insurrection, which 
In Its;consequences may, hereafter, be so important to! the whole 
continent of Southern America, we cannot recommend a better 
ork than the volume before us. 
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Art, Vil. The Knight. of St..doha, a Romance. By Miss 
faaeiseane Porter... 3 vols. 18mo.. LL, 1s. Longman and 
Mee ABAT«), ininothrcts Hip . 


‘THE productions of the fair writer, to whom we are indebted 
for this rémance, ‘are so fumiliar, we apprehend, ‘to most ‘of oiit 
readers, at least 16 that’ portioy of them who déign to anvuse 
their leisure hours with novel reading, that it would be siper- 
fluous to Say any thing respecting the literary merits “of her 
works, the distinguishing character of her genius, her peculiar 
faults, and so forth. And to speak.the truth, we are not sorry of 
so good an excuse for not attempting, what it would be ho 
easy task to perform ; for though it is generally not difficult’ té 
distinguish one novel from another, yet werd it not for the a- 
sistance afforded by the ttle page, it would ¢ommonly require a 
very penetrating entic indeed, to distinguish ithe writer of ‘them. 
The authoress of the Knight of St. John, belongs to the com: 
mon class of romance writers, but if nut foremosty she iv/quite 
in the foremost rank. \ Her. stories are always well invented ; ber 
heroes are always every thing which the most fastidious admirers 
of perfect virtae could-desire ; ber language is always ‘strewed 
with flowers, and very consideribly raised above the level Of 
mere ordimary prose. ‘Those who have read one of her novely, , 
can, without auy violent.effort-of self-enialy refraiu from hiking 
up another; bat’ having ouce er one of her productions wes 
‘t | a 
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and fairly embarked in the story, it is aay thing but easy to la- 
it down. 

The story opens with the arrival of a vessel at. Genoa, from 
which a youmg man lands, and 1s proceeding to his home, when 
his progress is interrupted, by a crowd assembked in the streets ; 
upon-enquirivg into the reason, he finds that a very interesting 
cause 18 beng. pleaded before the judges, between the Adimari and 
Cigali families; respecting the right of the latter, to the estates of 
the former. Suddenly Cesario, (for that is the name of our young 
gentleman,) hears that the decision is given. against the Adimari, 
pon which he faints away. It now appears that he is son of 
the old Adimati, wlhiose property thus devolves upon the Cigali 
family, and who, in consequetice of the vexation occasioned by 
the trial, had died during the process of it. ‘Cesario’s desolation 
may be imagined 5 fatherless, pentyless, and involved ‘in debt 
incurred by his father, his case exeites’ the commisseration of 
Giovanni, the representative of the Cigali family, and hero of 
the tale. But Cesario proudly repels all the advances, and offers 
of assistance, which the latter generously makes. The perse- 
vering friendship of Giovanni, and the equally persevering ob- 
stinacy of Cesario, im declining all intimacy with a person, by 
whose family be:conceives himself so greathy.injured, constitutes: 
the principal. interest. of the tale. In the course of it, Cesario’s 
mistress (a tinished coquette called Beatrice,) falls in teve-with 
Giovanni, in spite of all that the latter could do or say. The 
former runs mad; the latter is taken‘:prisoner: by the Turks 
at the siege of Malta; the latter follows in disguise to Zante ; 
where we now find that not only, Giovanm, but also Giovanni's. 
sister, Acdamea, are in a state of slavery; @eSario releases 
both, marries the former, (the. latter bemg Knight of St. John, 
cannot marry,)-and all three settle in Italy, where they con- 
tinue in perfect harmony. together, for the remainder of their 
lives. We shall now present our readers, with a specimen or 
swo of the manuer in which the above tale is told ; and we think 
they will impress our readers with.no unfavourable impression oi 
Miss Porter's powers. 

The following description of Beatrice is- really very: prettily 
touched :. 

“ With youth, laughing from the blue heaven: of her eyes; 2 
complexion, indeed, like the sunny side of a peach ; and cluster- 
ing hair, of ardent brown; Beatrice Brignoletti was charming in 
detiance of rule. Her springing steps was marked by a volatile 
grace, something between walking and dancing; in another per- 
son it might have been mistaken for affectation, but in her, it was 
the natural expression of that jocund spirit which looked forth 
from her eyes, her lips, her cheek, her flying, treases,, may, * at 
every act.aud motion of her body,’ 


“« The 
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6s The same jocund spirit made her rash and fearless, and dis- 
vourseful even in large societies; and more judicious men than 
Marco Doria might have agreed with him in asking for something 
more of timidity in an inexperienced girl. But at seventeen, with 
all her genius, Beatrice was as much of a child in her love of 
amusement, her eagerness in the pursuit of whatever tempted her 
whim or her heart, and her utter disregard of what other people 
thought of her conduct, as when she used to cry for a doll, or 
trample over a parterre in chase of a butterfly. | 

** As amusing, as caressing, as endearing as a child, she was 
usually judged with the same indulgence ; and as neither the 
saddest humour could resist the flash of her smile, nor the coldest 
heart her glance of brief sensibility, there were not many persons 
courageous enough to tell her, nor wise enough to tell them- 
selves, that her exuberant gaiety hovered on the verge of freedom.” 
Vol. I. p. 124. 


We shall now contrast the agreeable faultiness of the character 
of Beatrice with a portrait of a very different style. 


“ Giovanni's was, indeed, such a countenance as Raphael might 
have chosen for the favourite disciple of our Lord: a serene 
breadth of forehead, with ‘ heavenly hair,’ parting from it iz: 
ample waves; large dove-like eyes; and that fair composure of 
complexion, which bespeaks the calm of goodness. To this 
countenance was joined a figure, of which the eminent graceful- 
ness first caught attention; but, on second observation, its large 
proportions denoted power, the power of strength ; and then the 

padenent of his countenance seemed to be the more gracious.” 

ol, I. p. 17. 

«« But Giovanni might have passed for one of the Gods them- 
selves.. His were the sublime proportions, and sublimer grace of 
the matured Apollo: and if Cesario’s countenance, ‘interested by 
the incessant play of passions which appeared in_its clouds and 
sunshiné, expressing alternately the weakness, the struggles, and 
the hard-earned victories of humanity ; Giovanni's, elevated by 
that divine expression of serenity and greatness which rose above 
every other, and proclaimed the immortal.” Vol. 1. p. 244. 


Such were the bodily perfections of our hero ; ‘but as to his 
mental perfections, what tongue shall declare them f 

One more extract, for the sake of infusing iuto our fair readers 
a desire of reading the novel before us, and we shall have done. 

At Malta, Cesario met with a very kind friend ia Toledo, the 
son of the viceroy of Sicily. The following is a very interesting 
description of his parting from his wife, previous to a battle : 


“ As he slowly entered the apartment which contained his 
friends, he could not help pausing a moment to contemplate the 
picture they formed. 

Tt 2 “ The 
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“The light of a lamp fell directly upon the spot where they 
were placed, : 

‘** Camilla was sitting on a low cushion, supporting her hus- 
band’s head on her Jap, while he lay asleep. As she bent over 
him, his manly figure, half despoiled of its martial trappings, 
formed a picturesque contrast with the delicate grace and light 
drapery of her’s. 

“* The contrast was yet greater between her fair face, all awake 
with fond and varying expression, and his bronzed features, fixed 
in tranquil sleep. Yet was there so soft and sweet a smile upon 
the lips of Toledo. while he slept, that, like moonlight on the 
water, it seemed but the reflection of the smile of her that hung 
over him, 

** At the sound of Cesario’s step, she started, and a vivid blush 
shot into ber check: she bashfully moved her knee a little, 
as if to shake the sleeper off, yet so gently, that she did not rouse 
att. 

© * He was so tired!’ she satd, with an air of embarrassment 
and apology s nod she continued to look down, ashamed of her 
unwillingness to sacri®ce licr husband's rest to her sense of pro- 
prety. 

“Neither this beautiful shame, nor the tenderness which 
triumphed over it, were lost upon Cesario: he advanced with an 
aur OF respect, and, careful not to rouse her fears by any abrupt- 
ness, instead of waking Toledo by the usual methed, he took up 
her lute as if by chance, and aking some courteous reply to her, 
passed his hand somewhat strongly over the strings. 

“Toledo waked at the sound: as he opened his eyes, he saw 
Cesario sitting in seeming composure near him. Used to see him 
‘hus domesticated with them, and quite wearied with past exer. 
tio, ‘Poledo just stretched out his hand to him, without other- 
wise altering his position, bidding his wife ‘sing him that. air 
again.’ 

“ At his desire, Camilla took the lute, and, bending over it, 
sang with all the beart’s pathos, the following song :— 

* SONG. 
“fits mellow’'d strain of distant horn, 
er some wide-spreading water borne 
A\t set of sun, to wanderer lone, 
Is like his voiwe of gilver tone ; 
And heard amid the twilight pale, 
When warbling sweet, the nightingale’ 
Pours her fond soul to woods uiene, 
‘Lis like his voice of silver tone! 


* The darkly-rich, ewnpurpled hue 
Or vivlet beds when steep'd in dew, 
And moonlight on their surface lies, 
te [ike lis seit and levely eves! 


And 
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And when eve’s star, with humid light, 
Just trembles on the verge of nighs, 
That tender beam, those shaded skies, 
Are like his soft and lovely eyes ! 


“The fond eye which opened again to raise themselves te 
Camilla’s face, and the tender, whispering accent which thanked 
her, were faithfully described in the words of her song: Cesario 
felt their resemblance, and be could not siifle the involuntary sigh 
which escaped him. ‘ 

* At that sound, for his sigh was fraught with his foreboding 
and pitying heart, ‘Toledo turned on him an investigating glance, 
and reading his countenance started up :—‘ I see we are not to 
rest to night !’ he cried ; ‘ where is the point threatened ? Camilla, 
sweetest, fetch me my lighter baldric.’ 

“* His wife tremulously obeyed; and in the rapid moment be- 
tween her disappearance and return, Toledo enquired, and Cesario 
hastily named, the Spur.of St. Michael. 

“ Toledo toak the baldric from his wife with a bright look of 
ardour ; and while he eagerly armed himself, bade her be of good 
cheer, for the faster the infidels repeated their attacks, the sooner 
would the Christians get to the end of their work. 

“ ¢ And where is the assault now ?’? asked Camilla, striving te 
diffuse a serene expression over her suddenly blanched and 
quivering features. ‘¢ At the Spur, dearest !’ replied her husband ; 
* they will not come on till day-break ; but I myst be there di- 
rectly, or perhaps 

‘“¢ Camilla released the arm which she had instinctively seized in 
both her trembling hands; and, looking on him through blinding 
tears, with an expression of love and submission, faltered out, 
‘O go—go, my Felix! I know it is right—and I can pray for 
you!’ 

“ Tolede caught her to his breast without speaking : again and 
again he relaxed that fond grasp, and as often clasped her to hin 
anew. His heart, his eyes, his veice, all overflowed with tender- 
ness. 

“ At length in a gayer tone, exclaiming against his own folly, 
he reminded her and binself how often be bad thus gone, and 
returned from similar contests; then bestowing ap her another 
embrace, coupled with a fervent bencdiction, he tore himself 
away. 

«* Camilla, ali pale and trembling and tearless now, caught Ce- 
sarie’s hand ae he was passing her, whispering, ‘ Will it be a 
very dangerous service to-night ?’ 

“ © We can but guess at it,’ replied Cesario hastily ; ‘but I 
swear to you, the sword that reaches ‘Toledo soall make its wa 
through this body :’ he kissed her hand as he spoke, looked op 
her, and disappeared.’’ Vol. IIT. p. 102. 
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Art. VIL. Sermons ou Faith, Doctrines, and public Duties, 
by the Very Rev. William Vincent, D.D. late Dean of WV est. 
minster. With a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Robert 


Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. 8vo. 10s. Gd. Cadell 
and Davies. 1817. 


IT has been invidiously objected against some very eminent 
scholars, that the charms of what has been fancifully termed 
carnal learning, have seduced them from the appropriate studies 
of their sicredt profession ; and that they have devoted those ta- 
lents to the Muses, which should have been exclusively dedicated 
to a holier purpose, and a higher Master. Before such a charge 
can be considered worthy of a formal refutation, it should be 
supported by proof, that the parsnits of secular learnmg: have 
been suffered to mterfere with the discharge of professional du- 
ties; and that the literary labours of the author have superseded 
the cares of the pastor, or the structions of the divine. — ff this 
be not the case, fand in few, very few instances, we are per- 
suaded, can such an accusation be substantiated) such persons 
may pursue their honourable course, assured, that he who extends 
the sphere of gencral knowledge, or labours to improve the pub- 
lic taste, or even to increase the fund of innocent literary recre- 
ation, has not misemployed his talents or his leisure: and how- 
ever envy may assail, or fanaticsm condemn his labours, good 
men will res pect, and wise men defend them ; and bis name will 


live in the memory of those whose praise is fame, when his accu- 


sers are forgotten. It would moreover be exce: dingly unjust to 


conclude, that those divines, whose published works have prin- 
cipally tended to advance the interests of secular learning, have 
therefore been deficient m the proper attaimments of the theolo- 
gian. ‘The unpublished papers of many, who have been known 
only to the literary world by WOrks Ne strictly profess ional, 
would doubtless prove, that, had they chosen to descend into the 
arena of controversy, they were fully equal to maintain a contest 
with the most dextrous ossallants. 

These reflections have been suggested by the volume now be- 
fore us, im itself an evidence mm support of the positions we have 
idvanced. T's learned end amtable amhor was too well known, 
and too highly appreciated, durmg a long and useful life, to re- 
quire the meed of our pratse. His literary character was sufli- 
ciently established, by the works which he himself committed to 
the press; but his strictly professional publications were limited 
to a few occasional sermons; which, though creditable to his 
talents and his principles, evinced no depth of theological study 


or 
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omattainments; nor indeed did the occasions on which they were 
preached, afford an opportunity for any such display. Ii, how- 
ever, it had been hastily concluded, from the nature of his pub- 
lications, that he was wholly devoted to the tdole carnuliimn 
studiorum, or that his mind was engrossed by the labours of his 
official station in a great public semimiry, or the questions which 
his more important works had illustrated, the decision would 
bave been uncharitable and unjust. ‘The recollection of those, 
who, in their youth, had been mstructed by his lectures in divi- 
mity, or by his discourses from the pulpit, would have enabled 
them to repel the charge, even had this volume.never been given 
to the world; for not a few, im the middle and higher ranks of 
society, have imbibed the orthodox principles of cur holy faith, 
from his teaching, and stdl remember with gratitude the intfor- 
mation he imparted. The editor ef this posthumous volume 
speaks of him as continuing, even “ to. the latest period of his 
hte, to dedicate a very large proportion of his time.to the study 
of the sacred writings; either to elucidate their histerical parts, 
or to explain er contirm their doctrines.” Pref. p. vii. Aud 
the volume before us affords sutlicient evidence of the success, 
a3 well as the perseverance, with which these studies were 
pursued, 

The editor has here given to the public sixteen of his author's 
sermons, and a Concio ad Clerum, preached before the Clergy 
at Sion College. Of the latter composition, the editor's owa 
account is strictly just; it is “* a specimen of Latinity, free from 
all atiectation of recondite words and expressions ; so clear and 
perspicuous in style, that, while the most learned wall approve, 
the most moderate scholar cannot fail to comprebend it.” Pref. 
p. 8. 

Of the English Sermons, five were printed during the author@ 
life, and are already well known to the public. One of them, 
the last in the present volume, was preached at a moment big 
with danger to the country. Jt was widely circulated at that 
time, and it is believed with considerable effect: its clear and 
forcible statements contributed they to calm the heated minds of 
political enthusiasts ; and had it been republished during the late 
commotions, it might have proved a useful antidote to the 
poisonous effusions of the present race of Reformists, But the 
republished discourses cannot with propriety be summoned be- 
fore our trigunal, we shail therefore eonfine our observations te 
the remaining part of the volume. ‘The five first Sermons are 
deyeted to an explanation and defence of the three Creeds of our 
Charch ; the sixth is om the Divinity of Chivist; the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, illustrate the conyersation of our Sa- 

viour 
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viour with the Woman of Samaria; and the remaining discourse, 
which stands the twelfth in the volume, was preached before the 
Philanthropic Society, and contains an able statement of the 
evils which must result from neglecting the education of the 
poor; and an interesting appeal on behalf of the unfortunate 
children, whose depravity, m general the consequence of gross 
ignorance, renders them objects of relief from that institution. 
The first of the Sermons, on the Creed, inculcates the neces- 
sity of faith, as the foundation of all religion, which, whether 
true or false, can be influential only as far as it is believed. ‘The 
blind heathen, the uncultivated savage, believe in the objects of 
their idolatry, and act as that belief directs them, ‘The ancient 
philosophers were too acute to be deluded by the popular supersti- 
tions of their country, but they did not reject the idea of a superior 
iutelligence ; and endeavouring, by the aid of reason, to acquire 
purer notions of that powerful agent, to whom all nature bore 
witness, they framed a system of belief for themselves: and 
though that system was far removed from the truth, still it was 
to them their faith; and in proportion to its purity, so did it 
jead the wisest of them to virtue. In the same manner, chris- 
tian morals flow from christian faith. Men may indeed endea- 
vour.to adopt the morality of the Gospel, while they reject is 
creed; and, as far as they succeed, they may pass for good men 
in the estimation of the world; but Christians they cannot be, 
unless they are believers in Christ, and obey his precepts, be- 
cause they acknowledge the truth of his doctrines. To the ques- 
tion, how is faith to be acquired? Dr. Vincent answers, ‘ by 
seeking for it, enquiying after it, desing it, labouring for it.” 
P. 8. Faith is produced by the influence of testimony on a mind 
capable of estimating its credibility; and therefore faith is to be 
obtained by a carcful investigation of the evidence contained in 
the Scriptures, and the arguments by which the truth of those 
Scriptures is supported: and as this evidence, and these argu- 
ments are withm the reach of all who will use them, it follows, 
_ that all, who will, may acquire faith, by the same means that they 


may satisfy their minds upon any other subject within the reach 
of their investigation. 


* As to the faith,” says Dr. Vincent, “ that springs up instan- 
taneously, that cometh we know not whence, and increaseth we 
know not how, we leave this to those that feel it. If warm ima- 
ginations really do perceive this sort of influence, Jet them act upon 
it; let it become a real faith to them, and produce every effect ot 
real faith. But if some have experienced this, as they assert, let 
not others hesitate about their own a of faith, because 
they are sensible of no such emotion ; Ict them be content to = 
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the Christian Religion as they learned all they have learned; and 
such assistance as the Holy Spirit usually confers, a are all 
that are pure in heart are allowed to expect.’ P. 4 


This is excellent advice, and much inisconception, nay, much 
mischief and misery would be prevented, were it followed. 
The doctrine of impulses is fraught with evil in every point of 
view in which it can be considered. Its influence tends to re- 
sults, directly opposite to those which the well instructed teacher 
of Christianity will endeavour to produce. The sanguine and 
aspiring mind, which le would reduce within the bounds of hu- 
mility and soberness, this doctrine stimulates to presumption 
and spiritual pride; the weak, the doubting, the faimt-hearted, 
whom he will seek to strengthen and console, it plunges into 
despair. It urges the latter to seek what they can never find; 
the former to glory in a self-delusion, whch flatters and en- 
courages his most besetting sin. Some undoubtedly there are, 
men @f sincere and active picty, who think that their own expe- 
rience bears testimony to the truth of such emotions. ‘To thein 
we feel inclined to say, if you ‘have this faith, have it to your- 
selves before God ; but beware lest the flattering conviction rob 
you of your humility ; and, above all, take heed that you do not 
ensnare the consciences of your brethren, by exacting from them 
what some can never attain, and what ts to none a divinely ap- 
pointed test of their sincerity; lest vou unwary “make the 
heart of the righteous sad, und strengthen the hands of the 
wicked *.” 

In the remainder of the Sermon, Dr. Vincent traces modern 
infidelity to its sources, and shews that it arises “ too frequently 
from negligence and ignorance ; often trom prejudice, perversion, 
harduess of heart, and impenitence ; and even sometimes from 
jnterest.” P. 8. However, therefore, mvoluntary unbelief may 
have some excuse to plead, he conceives that common unbeliel, 
the unbelief of the present day, is of a very different complexion, 
and comes fully under the sentence pronounced by our Saviour 
upon those who reject the Gospel. He does uot deny that some 
may lead moral lives, who yet are devord of christian faith ; but 
he maintaius the utter inethicacy of all the motives to virtue which 
reason or philosophy can suggest, when proposed to mankind at 
large; and even where these motives are effectual, however they 
may render a man estimable in the opinion of the world, they 
must be of no avail in recommending him to the favour of God, 
to whom we can only have access by taith in his incarnate Son. 


a 





* Ezek. xiii. 22. 
“ But 
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‘** But let us not impute bad morals to all who reject the Gos- 
pel ; let us believe them when they tell us, that they find suflicient 
motives in the beauty of virtue, their own happiness, and the good 
of society, to induce a moral conduct. However powerful these 
motives may be to a refined understanding, and a reasoning mind, 
they have little weight with mankind at large. It is impossible for 
the bulk of any people to be refined ; and if the extremely vicious 
are not to be restrained by the denunciations of divine vengeance, 


or the fear of eternal punishment, what hope can be conceived of 


governing mankind by presenting the beauty of moral virtue, ae 


aun inducement to embrace it ?”’—*“ After all that can be said of 


moral virtue in this sense, it does not necessarily imply any notion 
of religion at all. It is confined to our relative situation in re- 
yard to others, as members of socicty ; and ii we exclude the idea 
of God, as the rewarder or punisher of moral conduct, the in- 
fluence upon mankind will be very insignificant. ‘lrue it is that, 
in a moral sense, the reverence of our parents is a virtue; that 
murder, adultery, theft, perjury, and fraud, are vices. This was 
as discoverable by the light of reason as by the law of the two 
tables. Our conduct in regard to these, as reasonable creatures, 
is prompted by the weakness of our nature; since we account it 
dangerous to do that injury to another, which we are afraid to 
sufier ; to sanction a law or custom against ourselves. But if a 
moral sense goes no farther than this, how poor a gift is life, in 
comparison with that view which is opened to us by revelation! 
Revelation tells us that we are born to immortality, that our pre- 
sent lite is only a prelude to eternity; a state of trial and pro- 
bation; that the good we do, and the evil we suffer, are ever in 


the contemplation of an Almighty Being; and that we are heirs of 


glory, if we claim it on the terms proposed. Besides enhancing 
the value of life, besides enlarging the dignity of our nature ; 1 
say, that this idea contains more power to induce a moral conduct, 
than any that reason ever liad to offer. Every system founded on 
reason, every religion, every form of society, wishes to inculcate 
virtue, and eradicate vice But if any one of them, in any shape, 
ever offered the motives to promote the one, or obviate the other, 
with any appearance of advantage equal to the Christian religion, 
bring them to the trial; assuredly they will be found light upon 
the balance.’”’—** We believe that God ts, and therefore we wor- 
ship Him; we believe that He is the rewarder of them that di- 
ligently seek Him, and therefore tly to Him for refuge ; we be- 
jieve that there is a future judgment, and therefore prepare for 
our trial; we believe that Jesus is the Christ, and our Judge, anc 
sherefore we accept the Gospel he has left us; we believe that He 
is the Mediator to atone for our imperfections, and therefore we 
come before the throne of grace with confidence; and if all these 
motives have no efficacy in conducting us virtuously and happily 
through our present life, what can we hope from the speculations 
ef 
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of philosophy, which taught virtue without authority, religion 
without certainty, and a future state without proof?” ! 

** I know well that there are some, even among Christians, who 
hold points of faith and doctrine in a secondary light, and think 
that no man who leads a good life, can have a wrong faith. But 
this is not the language of the Gospel ; in that, no means of ap- 
proaching God are offered, but through the mediation of his Son, 
if we reject his mediation, we stand upon our own merits, and if 
any man living has confidence to rely upen his merit, he ought to 
have more than an Apostle; for St. Paul declares, that all men 
have come short of the duties exacted from them, and can have 


no pardon but through the merits and propitiation of Jesus 
Christ our blessed Saviour and Redeemer.” P. 13. 


The second Sermon is a defence and explanation of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Dr. Vincent Jays it down as his fundamental 
position, that this Creed, in its original form, which he conceives 
concluded at the article, “ I believe in the Holy Ghost,” con- 
tains nothing more than a repetition and explanation of the form 
of baptism ; which, when baptised, all Cliristians solemaly adopt 
as their confession of faith. Thus, as he argues, without sur- 
rendering any vantage ground which may be furnished by preofs 
of its antiquity, or its universal reception, the substance and doc- 
trine, though not the very words of the Creed, may be shewn to 
stand upon the authority of Christ himself. 


‘¢ As to the authority of the Apostles’ Creed, in regard to the 
identical words contained in it, doubtless it is a human com 
sition, and not divine; neither will we build on its antiquity, 
though it is certainly antecedent to all regular Church history, and 
may be carried back into the age next to the Apostles *, an age in 
which ftw attribute any corruption to the Church. We will not, 
however, insist upon antiquity, because our adversaries allow us no 
ground but Scripture to stand on; but if we give up the identical 
words, we will not abate a syllable of the doctrine. We maintain 
that it asserts nothing more than we are all bound to assert, upon 
our admission to baptism ; and therefore does not stand upon an- 
tiquity, nor the authority of the Church, but upon the authority 
of Christ himself; and that the profession of this faith is exacted 
from us, by Christ’s positive command,” P. 23. 


It is with diffidence that we venture to object to any poewon, 
sanctioued by such a name as that of the late Dean of Westmin- 
ster; but we see that some inconvenience may result. from so 
broad and unqualified an assertion as this, that * the Creed con- 
tains nothing more than a repetition of our baptismal vow, with 





* « See two forms supposed tu be antecedent to the Creed, in 
Jortin’s Remarks on Ecclesiastical Hietory.” 
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its explanation.” It may indeed be usefully and justly areued 
agaist those, who object to the creeds of ou? Church, because 
they deny thie doctrine of the ‘Trinity, that, i this respect, they 
teach no more than js asserted in the form of baptism ; and that 
they only repeat aud explam the doctrine, which our Saviour [aid 
down mthat form. Vor ake divinity of the Son, and of the 
Hloly Ghost, is as expressly tuught iv the form of baptisin, as it 
can be in so few words; and heretics themselves have rather 


attempted to evade, than to deny its force. — But the articles of 


the Creed are not hunted toa profession of belief in the doctrine 
of the ‘Trinity, or to an explanation ef that doctrme. Nor 1s 
their language explanatory, but declarative; by using them, we 
not only profess our belief in the existence of the three persons 
m the ever blessed Trinity; bat also in the offices which they 
have undertaken to sustam in the gracious work of man’s salva- 
tion, and especially m all that the Sou of God has done and 
suftered for us.*  Itis therefore better to consider the Creed 
as comprising a series of fundamental truths, which we profess 
to believe, because we find them propounded to us in the Scrip- 
tures, a the distinctive doctrines of Christianity. 
ft is the Jearncd Dean's opinion, that the Creed originally con- 
cluded with the article of belief in the Holy Ghost; and that 
the articles which now follow it were additions, though of an 
early date. ‘The question is not, perhaps, of much consequence ; 
foy the doctrines which these articles coutain are, as he observes, 
as evident and plainly delivered in Scripture, as the existence 
of God, and the mediation of our Saviour :” p. $7, but it may, 
perhaps, be nght to observe, that Bishop Bull bas proved, that 
the antient creeds did not terminate with the article of belief in 
the Holy Ghost; and that his able commentator Grabe = main- 
tains, that all the articles of the Creed, as it now stands, with the 
exception of “ the Communion of Saints,” (he adds, ac de ec- 
clesia forte) and © the descent into hell,” were to be found in 
iis most ancient form +. 
We cannot conclude onr remarks on this sermon, without 
oliserving, that De. Vincent appears to have laid rather too 
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* See Bishop Bull’s Judicium Ecclesia Catholice. Cap. iv. 

my. eo ap ve 8. 9, where the advantages attcimpted ta be made ot 
this position are shewn, and the position itself ts op mer Rev. 

+ See Bull’s Judicium Ecclesia Catholice. Cap. vi. ani 
Grabe’s Annotations on Chap. v. vi. vii, We do not enter upon 
the question which Grabe undertakes to discuss, respecting the 
Apostolic origin of the Creed in its present form ; but we refer our 
readers to bis disputation, for lis reasons tor believing that~the 
Creed, iv its most ancient form, concluded as it now does. Rev. 
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nuich stress upon the expression, “ [ believe iv,” which he coar- 
ceives to be properly applied only to the three Persons, in whese 
names we are baptised. P. by. On this subject, we would 
rather use the words of Bishop Pearson than our Own. 


“ To believe,” says he, “ with an addition of the preposition in, 
is a phrase or expression ordinarily conceived fit to be given to 
none but to God himself, as always implying, beside a bare act of 
faith, an addition of hope, love, and afance. An observation, as 
1 conceive, prevailing especially in the Latin Church, grounded 
principally upon the authority of St. Augustin. Whereas, among 
the Greeks, in whose language the New Testament was penned, 4 
perceive no such constant distinction in their deliveries of the creed ; 
and in the Hebrew language of the Old, from which the Jewish 
and Christian Greeks received that phrase of del.eving in, it hath 
no such peculiar and accumulative signification. Por it is some- 
times attributed to God, the author and original cause; sometimes 
to the Prophets, the immediate revealers of the faith ; sometimes it 
is spoken of miracles, the motives to believe; sometimes of the law 
ot God, the material object of our faith, Among all which va- 
rieties of that phrase of speech, it is sufficiently apparent, that in 
this confession of faith it is most proper to admit it in the last ac- 
ceptation, by which it is attributed to the material object of belief. 
For the creed being nothing else but a brief comprehension of the 
most necessary matters of faith, whatsoeyer is contained in it be- 
side the first word J believe, by which we make confession of our 
faith, can be nothing else but part of those verities to be believed, 
and the act of belief in respect to them nothing but an assent unto 
them, as divinely credible and infallible truths. Neither can we 
conceive that the ancient Greck fathers of tie Church could have 
any farther meaning in it, who make the whole body of the creed to 
be of the same nature, as so many traths to be believed, acknow- 
ledged, and confessed; insomuch as sometines they use not be- 
dieving in, neither for the Father, Son, nor Holy Ghost; sometimes 
using it as to them, they continae the same to the following articles 
of, the Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints. &c. and geue- 
rally speak of the creed as of nothing but mere matter of faith, 
without any intimation of hope, love, or any such notion included 
in it. So that delieving in, by virtue of the phrase or mapner of 
speech, whether we look upon the original use of it in the Hebrew, 
or the derivative tin the Greek, or the sense of it in the first Chrig- 
tians in the Latin Church, can be of no farther real importance in 
the creed in respect of God, who immediately follows, than to ac- 
knowledge and assert bis being or existence *.” ' 

We have introduced this passage, because we are onions 
that, in muintaining fundamental doctrines, such for infianee, 
as those of the Divmity of the Son, and the Persomality ot the 
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biely Ghost, no weak or unsubstantial ground should be taker 
“Lhe amhority of Seripture, on which these doctrines stand, ts 
wrefragable, and on this authority alone, we wish to see them 
always placed, Lest the crafty infidel, assuming proofs, which 
are in truth only collateral, avd arguments which are only 
auxiliary, or illustrative, to constitute the main hinges of the 
controversy, make a shew of victory, by triumphing over an 
unimport: nt, ond perhs ups untenable position ; and thus induce 
unwary persous to believe, that he has planted his standard in 
the cnadel, when, im truth, he has been wasting lis force upon 
an outpost, which was not worth defending. 

The object of the third Sermon, which is on the Nicene 
Creed, may be best expressed in the words of the author. 


“ It may not be amiss to premise, that im treating of the doc- 
trines of this Creed, I shall not enter into the subtleties and intri- 
cacies of this question, or bewilder myself in reducing to reason, 
what is matter of faith. I shall set before you rather a history, 
than an argument ; and having shewn the tendency of the doctrine 
professed in this Creed, which our own Church has adopted, 
confirm that profession by a few plain texts of Scripture ; carefully 


avoiding the parade of science, and the babbling of philosophy.’ 
P. 44. 


In conformity to this plan, the Sermon first states, why these 
Articles were mtroduced into the Nicene Creed, which particu- 
larly distinguish it from that of the Apostles. It was “ not 
because the Church believed more im the vear 500, than it had 
done im the year 50; but because the Arians believed less.” 
P.47. ‘Phe necessity of that amplification of the more simple 
Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, to which the Nicene Fathers 
resorted, is then shewn, by an enumeration of the different 
heresies which they had to combat. The Sabellian confusion 
of the Persons iv the ‘Primity, made it necessary to say, | believe 
in one God the Father, and m ove Lord Jesus Christ. ‘The 
words, being ot one substance wiih the Father, were introduced 
to prevent the evasions of the Arians; who had modes of recon- 
ciling every other expression relative to the nature of Christ, 
with their own heretical opimions; and, as the Dean observes, 


** The very word substance itself might have been spared, if 
the Arians had not pitched upon this very term *, to mark their 
dissention from the Catholic Church; bat plain Christians having 
conceived that Christ, being stiled God, was really one God with 
the Father, and not understanding how the second person could be 
called God, unless his nature and substance were the same with 
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the Father’s, could not depart from the expression without giving 
up the very point in debate, and allowing the Arians to impute an 
epinion to them which they disowned.”’-—‘* The only objection to 
the word substance is, that it occurs not in Scripture in this sense, 
as our adversaries assert; but that text in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is rendered in our version, ‘he ex- 
press tmage of his person, was formerly considered as signifying, 
that the substance of the Father was manifested in the form or 
character of the Son. The fluctuation in rendering the same 
word, substance by some, and person by others, made both parties 
interpret this Scripture to their own purpose; the Arians maintain- 
ing that the term substance did not appear in the Scriptures, while 
the Council adduced this very text in support ef the expression 
which they had adopted. But supposing that we concede this 
text to the Arians *, still, if no other expression can be found to 
represent our idea, and shew what we really mean to say, when 
we profess to believe that Christ is Lord and God, it seems reason- 
able that we should use any term we please to mark our own 
sense ; and that it is our duty to guard against the misrepresenta- 
tions of eur enemies. It is therefore, properly speaking, not an 
article of faith, but a declaration of the sense in which we under- 
stand the article: and it is well known from history, that the fa- 
thers assembled at Nice, had determined to use none but Scripture 
terms, if they had not been driven into the usage of this word by 
their adversaries, who perverted every expression that was pro- 
posed, till they came to this, which precluded subterfuge and 
evasion.” P. 50. 


Having shewn that the Creed contains no vew doctrine, bet 
an explanation of that which the Church had ever held; the 
ean proceeds to bring forward some of the various passages m 
the sacred writings, im which Christ is called God, and de- 
scribed with all the attributes of divinity ; and the proof of thi 
being onee established, the consequence he leaves to the autho- 
ray of Scripture. 


“ Having all these texts before you, what must you think of the 
Arian teachers, who are forced to explain away the clear and ob 
vious sense of every passage, and apply a meaning of their own, 
which they can otily deduce by figurative, metaphorical, or me- 





—— 


* « This text presents great difficulties; because, if we translate 
Yricracis by substance, we have no other mention of person ; and il 
by person we take away from the phrase, being of one substance, 
it involves likewise the question between the Greek and Latin 
Church on the equivalence between Taizra24; and Persona: but 
putting ‘all this abstruseness aside, if we refer to the context, athe 
whole first chapter is employed: in giving the highest attributes to 
the Son, as Eternity, Creation, Deity, «ec. &c.” oar, 
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t ical interpretation. The Church abides by the written 
Oe asinanicin above that which is written, 
adores, in pious reverence, a mystery which she pretends not to com~ 
prehend ; which she receives from the werd of God, and ac- 
knowledges as an article of faith. 

** | now repeat the assertion, that there is not a single word in 
the Nicene Creed, respecting the point in question, which is not 
founded in the letter of Scripture, except the sentence, ‘ being of 
ene substance with the Father.” We have a right to affix our own 
sense of the unity of the Son with the Father to this ex jon ; 
we can no more conceive two different substances in the 
than two Gods. ‘The latter is idolatry, the former is absurdity. 
It we are mistaken, we err througl: reverence for the Scriptures ; 
if our opponents err, they detract from the honour of the Sen, 
and disobey a positive command.’ P. 59. . 


In the two next sermons the Athanasian Creed passes under 
review : the fourth being devoted to a brief history of the Creed 
iiself, and an explanation of its doctrine; the fifth containing an 


auswer to the objections which have been urged ‘agaiust its dam- 
natory clauses. 


*“ The doctrine,” says the learned author, “ I verily believe 
and think, as ari individual, consists of no more than is implied in 
the Nicene, or even in the Apostles’ Creed. And if this ine 
is branched out into more particulars, and abounds iv repetitions 
that offend the ear, and bewilder the understanding of plain men, 
let the fault lie where it ought to do; not with the Church, who 
meant to teach nothing new; but with the opposers of the 
Catholic doctrine, who attacked abe: Clrwseh with oe a variety of 
opposite principles, such intricacy of argument, such metaphysical 
subelaie of ceion such perplexity of contention, that it be- 
came impossible to express our own plain faith, without an explicit 
guard against all the aberrations which awaited. us, on the one 
hand, or the other.” P. 70. 


Upon thiy ground the language of the Creed is examined and 
defi nded : its minuteness is shewn to be requisite, its distinctions 
ju t, its repetitions necessary. ‘The Church would fain have been 
silent on the mysterious ss it discusses, had she been per- 
mitted. But when she could only prevent the fundamental doe- 
trmes of our holy faith from being corrupted, or explained away, 
ly herself endeavouring to clothe them in Janguage which would 
defeat the subtleties, and exclude the errors of het antagonists, 
she adopted the course which a seuse of duty s ted. Nat 
that she presumed to fathom mysteries beyond the line of human 
wtellect ; but that she hoped to guard the true interpretation of 
Scfipture, by expressions all maintainable on Scriptural authority. 
She did not bring forward her own judgment, as available in this 

case 
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case arbitrarily to determine the important question : she appeal- 
ed to the word of God for proof that the terms in which she had 
declared her meaning were neither distorted nor nusapplied ; and 
unless that proof fail her, she may truly assert that the Creed 
contains.that faith which the universal Church is bound to re. 
ceive and defend. We could make many extracts from this ser- 
mon, but we must content ourselves with the following passage. 


«« At present I wish only to remind you, that the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it is here proposed, has been the doctrine of the Gos- 
pel; the doctrine of the primitive Church ; the doctrine of almost 
every thing that can be called a Church in all ages; that in the 
Greek and Roman Church, it survived in the midst of all the cor- 
ruptions that arose ; that upon the Reformation there was not a Pro- 
testant Church but what received it in its fullest extent; that Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Beza, and all the wisest and best Reformers acknow- 
ledged the Athanasian Creed, and made it their profession of Faith; 
that the Puritans in our own country, the parent stock of all our 
modern Dissenters, embraced it as readily as the Church of England 
herself ; and that if many of these reject it now, despise, contemn, 
and deride it, they are neither true Calvinists nor Presbyterians, 
but shelter themselves under the general name of Independants, 
among whom it is said at present that every man’s private opinion 
is his Church. 1 do not know that this is fact, nor do I wish to deal 
in misrepresentation ; but 1 have no scruple to say that Scripture is 
not of private interpretation ; that whenever We go contrary to a 
stream, which has run in one channel for seventeen centuries, we 
eughit to doubt our own opinions, and at least treat the general and 
concurring testimony of mankind with respect; that the reason of 
individuals is not reason, but opinion: and that the standard of true 
reason is the well weighed decision of learned and good men, 
brought to a centre, and comprehending all the wisdom that their 
united abilities could collect. 

“ If therefore any one has his doubts on the intricacies of this 
question, let him first search the Scriptures, and settle his principles 
fan thence; if he afterwards wishes to pursue his researches, let 
him not recur to the crude and hasty publications of the present 
day, in which agsertions are rashly made without foundation in 
Scripture, antiquity, or the principles of any Church ; but to those 
learned writers who managed this controversy fifty years ago in our 
own country ; or if he has learning and leisure sufficient, to the pri 
mitive fathers themselves.” P. 84. 


From the language and doctrine of the Athanasian Creed, Dr. 
Vincent pts oy the 5th Sermon to consider the cha 
which represents, it, to be offensive to Christian charity, because 
it PronomAee? RAD aeeHes aH all who do not believe the dor- 
trine it couLains., sdihe plea of charity is not unfrequeutly urged 
by those, who know litie of its se or its influence ; but . 
u i 
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it be uncharitable to warn those who are in error of the conse- 
quences of heresy or unbelief, by declaring the sentence pro- 
nounced in Scripture upon such offenders ; it is equally uncharita- 
ble to denounce the vengeance of eternal fire against impenitent 
sminers. It is undoubtedly the office, nay the duty of the Church, 
te call men from error to truth, as well as from sin to holiness ; 
and if he who believes not is liable to condemnation, as well as 
he who obeys unrighteousness; surely want of charity may be im- 
puted to those who encourage him in his dangerous mistake, ra- 
ther than to those who set the terrors of the Lord in array before 
him, that he may turn from darkness to light, and live for ever. 
That there are Gecasions, on which ‘ the mild spirit of Chris- 
tianity is called upon to proclaim the anger of God, with the 
sane energy as it displays the more admired attribute of his 
mercy: P. 88. and that infidelity and heresy justify these de- 
nunciations, are truths which staud on the firm basis of Scrip- 
tural authority. 


** Surely’ then we may say, with Dr. Vincent, “ you will not 
judge hardly of the ministers of the Gospel, when they set before 
you the danger of unbelief and the punishments attending it. It is 
the everlasting purpose of God to invite men on the one hand, by 
the hopes of reward; to alarm them on the other by the dread of 
punishment, Those who preach the Gospel must employ both, 
and are not more worthy of approbation when they paint the joys 


of heaven, than when they denounce the punishments attendant on 
condemnation.’’ P. 89. 


Having thus defended the Church and her ministers from the 
charge of uncharitableness on general ground, Dr. Vincent shews, 
that it was her practice from the council of Nice downwards, to 
conclude her declarations of the true faith with an anathema. 
What was done in the provincial councils, held prior to the 
council of Nice, cannot be so clearly Xscertained ; it is however 
well known that several of them did the same, and there is at 
least no evidence to prove that it was not the general practice. 


“If, then, we believe the doctrines contained in the Athana- 
sian Creed to be true, we are not to wonder at finding those clauses 
annexed to it, which declare that a man cannot be saved unless he 
believe them; the adversary must cease to reproach us till he has 
convicted the creed of fallacy, and we must cease to reproach our- 
selves for uncharitableness, till we yield to his arguments. There 
is indeed much to be said against annexing these clauses to a creed 
at all, and that shall be duly considered; but we of the Church ot 
England have received this creed in its full form, more regularly 
anf legitimately than any other Church, and it is no easy matter 
to resist or disallow the authority, no small consideration that should 
make us annul the declaration.” P. 94, 


The 
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_ The authority upon which these clauses were annexed to the 
Creed being thus stated, and its exercise proved to be lawful, 
Dr. Vincent argues the question upon the grounds of expediency, 
He is of opinion, that as the anathema pronounced by the Ni- 
cene Council, against those who believed not the doctrines pro- 
mulgated at that assembly, was never annexed to the Nicene 
Creed; so that subjoincd to the Athanasian Creed might have 
been omitted, without taking from the value or force of the 
composition, when the Creed was made part of our Liturgy at 
the Reformation. We must refer our readers to the sermon 
for his reasoning on this subject. But though he thinks that 
the clauses might have been safely omitted at first, he by no 
means advocates any such measure now. It is one thing, by 
prudent anticipation, to avoid a possible misconception; and 
another to forego a fresh exertion of lawful authority, to appease 
the clamour of an unreasonable adversary. ‘The one is caution, 
the other weakness: the formes might, in this case, have pre- 
vented some misapprehension, and some scruple; but the latter 
would too surely afford a triumph to an enemy, who seeks no- 
thing less than the overthrow of that doctrine which has ever 
distinguished the true Church of Christ. 


“ You will perhaps think,” says the Dean, “that it is wiser 
and safer to receive the Creed, as it now stands, with restrictions 
of this kind, than to abolish the clauses themselves, or impeach 
the doctrine of the Creed by unwarrantable concessions. For be 
asgured, that those who clamour for these concessions, call likewise 
for the abolition of the Creed itself, tor the discarding of all 
Creeds, for private interpretation of Scripture, and all the wildness 
and laxity that imagination can conceive.” P. 102. 


The investigation which he had undertaken being thus com- 
pleted, the Dean concludes with some very pertinent observa- 
tions on the conduct of those, who, in our own times, have 
abetted the heresies which these Creeeds were framed to ex- 
clude. When these Sermons were delivered, the Socinian 
heresy was supported by a writer, whose hardihood of mind no 
defeat could tame, whose covfidence no exposure could abash. 
Against this heresiarch, and his assistents, the Charch main- 
tained the contest with success as marked, as the goodness of 
her cause was indisputable: aud her enemies, dismayed at the 
rigour of her attacks, in more than ong instance, proclaimed 
their own weakness, by deprecating the contention which their 
canduct had provoked. ‘The Clergy were thea accused of 
wasting that time in controversy, which should be devoted to the 
inculcation of practical duties ; and of agitating the minds of the 
people with abstruse discussions and unprofitable niceties, in- 
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stead of preaching purity of heart and holiness of life. It is not 
unworthy of remark, that, while such were the accusations 
brought against the Church by the Socmian, she was assailed 
from an opposite quarter, by complaints that her preaching sa- 
voured more of moral philosophy than of the Gospel; and her 
Clergy were ridiculed as the apes of a sonar and the retailers 


of Seneca. Que of these charges mig 


ght perhaps have been left 
to refute the other; bat her vigilant defenders were ready with 
an answer to them both; and that answer was, an appeal to ber 
practice. ‘To the Socinian they urged, that he who preaches 
the Gospel, must preach the faith of the Gospel; and that this 
faith, so far from superseding good works, is the only really in- 
fluential motive which can be urged for their performance: the 
fanatic they reminded, that faith without works is dead ; and that 
he who teaches the all-sufficiency of Christ’s mediation, will but 
declare half the counsel of God, unless he also teach the neces- 
sity of complying with the conditions on which its advantages 
are promised. The Dean had to contend with the former 
class, and his observations are not without their use and ap- 


plication now, though some of those whose conduct called them 
forth, have pas-ed trom the scene. 


** When we are told to preach moral virtue and practical duties, 
rather than distract the people with points of doctrine, our answer 
is, that the Christian religion consists of both, and we preach 
both. ‘The Gospel contains every motive to moral virtue ; but if 
it contains nothing mere than this, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith also is vain. But who are they that would confine us 
to moral discourses? Are they not the very men who are com- 
bating every characteristic principle of our religion; who deny 
the Godhead of the Son, and the mediation of Christ. And if 
their writings are directed to the people, dispersed systematically 
at a low price, and protessedly addressed to the ignorant, charging 
the Church of England with polytheism in the worship of three 
Gods *, and its Ministers with fraud and hypocrisy; have we not 
a right, and is it not our duty to defend ourselves, and to warn 
our flocks against delusion? And if we do not this respectively 
trom our pulpits, where have we the opportunity? They perhaps 
will tell us, from the press. But though it is a duty to preach, it 
is not a duty to print ; and God forbid that the cause should stand 
upon the efforts of any private individual. I profess, as one, tho- 
roughly to believe the doctrine I have delivered. I have not 
trusted to private knowledge, but consulted the most pious and 
learned divines, in order to state this doctrine to you. Still the 
arguments here produced may be insufficient, and the reasoning 
faconclusive. It is such, however, as has convinced men of as 





.® See Frend’s aud Priestley’s writings. 
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much learning and integrity, as any the present age can pro- 
duce ; and if it does not convince all, be assured, that conviction 
is still to be found in those writers. Search for yourselves; let not 
your faith stand upon a single evidence ; Jet not any doubts arise 
from the insufficiency of an individual. 

“* The intricacies of this great question have been studiously 
avoided ; and yet doubtless many difficulties have occurred, and 
much room for further disquisition is left. ‘The question itself, as 
managed at the times when the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds 
were composed, was much involved. It has been made much 
more abstruse by modern disputation, but the ground is still the 
same, and if the ancient Arians have been defeated, be satisfied 
that their modern brethren, the Socinians, have much smaller foun- 
dation to stand on. All these contests have arisen from the mis- 
take of applying reason to matters of faith ; we cannot satisfy their 
reason ; and they cannot, or ought not to elude the word of God, 
as they do, by figurative interpretation. It was not our first 
parents only, but all their descendants, who have preferred the 
tree of knowledge to the tree of life. ‘Their desire of knowledge 
entailed misery upon their posterity, and their posterity is neither 
warned by their example, or alarmed at their punishment. Zhe 
secret things belong unto the Lord, but those which are revealed to 
us and to our children *. If we would be content with this revela- 
tion, as it stands, and Jeave the secret things till the day of light, 
when all things shall be made manifest to our eyes, it would shew 
a better sense of the weakness of our nature, manifest a modesty 
suitable to our limited understanding, and teach us more charity 
to one another. Charity is due even to the enemies that revile us; 
if they err through ignorance, may God forgive them ; if through 
perverseness, or an obdurate heart, God is their judge, and not man. 
To their own Master let them stand or fall, They charge us.with hy- 
pocrisy, and tell the world we preach doctrines we do not believe, but 
what right have they to judge of our belief more than we of theirs? 
How can they venture to determine another man’s faith? We 
stand upon the /eiter of the Gospel, and they upon a figure, or 
interpretation of their own. JVe have the authority and example 
of every thing which can be called a Church ; they private opimon 
only. Railing and reviling cannot determine what is truth ; and if 
we abstain, we ought to experience moderation in return,”’ P, 106. 


The sixth Sermon contains a spirited and forcible appeal 
against the Sucinian Heresy. ‘Tbe text is taken from Matthew 
xiii. 55. and the bold and arrogant question of the scoffing Naza- 
renes is satisfactorily answered, by producing the irretragable 
evidence of the Scriptures. ‘This done, the Preacher briefly re- 
views the character and conduct of those, who, in different ages 
of the Church, have maiutained the monstrous position implied 
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in the question; and shews that they who have denied the divinity 
of Christ, are neither worthy of credit or attention. The four next 
Sermons are occupied by an illustration of several particulars in 
our Saviour’s conversation with the woman of Samaria. Weare 
not aware of any other series of Sermons in which this remarka- 
ble oceurrénce has been so fully examined. The first, reviews the 
whole history of the transaction, and of the Samaritan people: 
the next discusses the nature of our Savionr’s condescension, m 
talking with a woman of such character as this Samaritan is re- 
presented to be ; and the value of her acknowledgment that he 
was a’ Prophet. The object of the third Sermon is to shew, how 
completely the prediction of our Saviour, that the worship of the 
Samuritans on Mount Gerizim, and of the Jews in their Temple, 
should shortly cease together, was fulfilled in the common de- 
struction of both nations by the Roman Power. The following 
reflections on the awful warning suggested by the crimes and pu- 
nishment of the Jewish nation, are spirited and just. 


** Can we look at these things without exclaiming with the 
Psalmist, Doubtless there is a God that judgeth the world! And 
can we refieet on the punishments of such a nation, without consi- 
dering that similar causes may produce the same effect? We think 
that we should not have crucified the Lord of Life, that we should 
net have refused the salvation offered us, and yet we seem not to 
regard the ingratitude we are daily guilty of ourselves. Some in 
this age have rejected Christ, and renounced the privileges of the 
Gospel, some have degraded the Gospel to a moral law, and denied 
the covenant of Grace; but, alas! all have fallen short of that 
righteousness which is required of us, and all have merited punish- 
ment at least, if not vengeance. Shall I not visit for these sins, 
saith the Lord? Doubtless we are visited, but there is mercy for 
the penitent; and consolation for the contrite; corruption is not 
destructive unless it is general, and the measure of iniquity is not 
full whtle a sense of our duty remains; the Jews had many cala- 
mities before their final overthrow ; and we may have our warnings 
to recal us to our religion. 

** Do we think it nothing that the Sabbath is profaned ; that 
vice stalks abroad in our streets; that the marriage bed is not un- 
defiled; that the adulterer and adulteress can triumph in their 
shame; that wealth gotten by fraud can purchase respect; that 
duelling can be esteemed honourable; and the seduction of inno- 
cence be deemed a recommendation to the sex? Can we see the 
laws of decency violated in habits, manners, and demeanour? The 
lust of the eye, the pride of the heart, the intemperance of the 
tongue, without emotion? Can we see unhallowed marriages, and 
capricious dissolutions of the marriage vow, pass without censure, 
and yet think all is right in society? Many of these enormities 
were chargeable upon the Jews; and they were delivered into the 
power of their enemies, their country wasted, their — ray 
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levelled, their tribes carried into captivity. Yet these were sins 
of individuals, and admitted of repentance, and repentance pur- 
chased forgiveness ; it was not till their rejection of a Mediator, it 
was not till their crucifixion of their Saviour, that they were utterly 
cast off, and abandoned to their fate. 

“* If it be allowable to reason from their rejection by analogy, 
we shall have the same measure meted to us; as long as vice pre- 
vails among individuals, we may be punished more or less accord- 
ing to the proportion of it; but if we should ever throw off the 
Gospel, as our neighbours have done (1798) ; if we should ever 
declare, as a nation, that we are of no religion, or that all reli- 
er are indifferent; the scenes there acted, will be repeated 

re; blood will be shed like water on every side, and general 


corruption will prepare us for general destruction.”” P. 191. 


The next sermon on John iv. 24. discusses a subject so,often 
chosen by the preacher, that much novelty either of thought, 
arrangement, or illustration, could not be expected. While 
arguing in favour of spiritual worship, the Dean does not forget 
to caution his hearers against that dangerous excess, in which 
some sects of Christians have indulged; and he shews how ex- 
cellently the Church of England has adapted her ceremonial to 
the promotion of true devotional feeling, without favouring the 
natural inclination of man to rest-in the outward form aloue, as 
all sufficient. The errors of those, who have been led by 
their contempt of forms to reject even the exterual signs and 
form of the sacraments; the presumption of those enthusiasts, 
whom an imaginary election has raised above the institutions of 
all Churches ; and the extravagancies of that spiritual refine- 
ment, which, under the specious name of illumination, incul- 
cated impiety and atheism, are each marked with becoming 
censure. Having thus pointed out, in the former part of bis 
discourse, the difficulty of calling men from ceremonial to 
spiritual worship ; and in the latter the danger of converting 
spiritual worship into the extravagance of imagination ; the Dean 
concludes by exhorting his hearers to adbere to the written 
word, as the only infallible guide, by which they will be enabled 
to avoid the two equally dangerous extremes of lukewarmness 
and enthusiasm. 

Our readers will now be able to form their own opinion of 
the general merits of this certainly interesting’ and important 
volume. It is interesting as a record of the professional studies 
of one, whom the world has not forgotten to respect as an inde+ 
fatigable and successful labourer in the vineyard of public im- 
struction, as a respectable -scholar, and an amiable man. His 
commentary on the Voyage of Nearchus, and his Periplus of the 
Erythraan Sea, have established his literary character: a 
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have “ formed the basis of a reputation,” which, as his Bio- 
grapher justly observes, “ is by no means confined to his own 
country, aud is certain not to be limited to his own age.” If 
the volume before us will not greatly add to that reputation, it 
surely will not diminish it. When all due allowances are made for 
the disadvantages under which posthumous works are ever given 
to the world, especially when not originally written with a view to 
publication, enough will remain to prove, that Dr. Vincent was 
neither negligent of theological learning, nor unsuccessful in its 
pursuit. A clear conception of the doctrines of our Charch, 
and a full conviction of their truth; an earnest desire to com- 
municate useful information, and a dignified contempt of all 
display of learning, or eloquence, which might confound the in- 
tellect, or mislead the judgment of his hearers, are every where 
conspicuous. His aim evidently was to instruct, and not amuse ; 
not to preach himself, but his heavenly Master ; to impress his 
congregation with the knowledge and the love of diviue truth, 
rather than with admiration of his own abilities. 

Though we by no means pledge ourselves to the approval of 
every position which this volume contains, we think that, upon 
the whole, it will claim a respectable place among the works of 
modern divines: the scholar will not think it undeserving of his 
attention, and the ordinary reader will derive gratification and 
improvement from its perusal. 





Art. IX. The Apostate, a Tragedy, in Five Acts; as per- 
formed at the T' he atre Royal, Covent-Garden. By Richard 
Sheil, Esq. 8vo. 83 pp. 3s. Murray. 1817. 


WE have been informed, that a certain Reverend Brother 
of laughing notoriety, proposed to his Diocesan a very ingenious 
expedient for the use of superfluous machiwery, during the late 
manufacturing distresses; it was no other than to supply all the 
Northern Curacies by means of the unemployed steam-engines : 
pistons and horsesheads, were to pertorm the work of Sermons 
and Homilies; and right Orthodox doctrine, was to be soundly in- 
culcated from the Ecclesiastical machine, by the Force of Con- 
densation. We very much wish the managers of our twin winter 
theatres would adopt somewhat of a similar plan with their 
dramatic artizans, and apply the gas pipes with which they 
have recently lighted their houses, to the occasional illumination 
of aspirant tragedians. What blasts of genius might be exhaled 
from the inspiration of this Corycian vapour ! What flashes, what 
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coruscations, what “Thoughts that breathe and words that burn,” 
might be aerated from this poetical furnace ! an adequate safety- 
valve would provide against unexpected explosions of bombast, 
and a constant supply of Cannel, or Walls-end, would always se- 
cure the flame from sinking too low. 

We do nut, by any means, profess to be Ultra- Aristotelians ; 
still, however, we think with the great Father of Critics, that a 
tragedy, to be a tragedy, ought to be tragic; that it is better with 
a beginning, a middle, and an end, than without them; that the 
characters should have some morals and sentiments ; and that 
the plot ought to be an imitation of some action; in all these 
positions we clearly perceive that Mr. Sheil differs from Aristotle 
and ourselves; and if we may judge from his versification, he is 
equally adverse to the principle, that poetry, in its mechanical 
constitution, requires rhythm, metre, and harmony. We will 
not extend our reverence for antiquity so far, as to pronounce this 
dcughty modern to be wrong, but we are inclined to think that 
though his theory may be better, the fruits he has produced from 
it are not so good, 

Four Moors, three Spaniards, and Miss O'Neill, form his Dra- 
matis Persone: and at first we were perplexed to determine 
which of the Christians had the privilege of naming the piece, by 
renouncing his Religion. But we were fearfully mistaken ; the 
Apostate is a ‘* circumcised dog,” whom the beaur yeur of his 
Mistress Florida, seduce from the true worship of Alla and his 
prophet. Certain it is that we might have anticipated this cir- 
cumstance from the Prologue, in which the author's friend tells 
us (for this sin is not upon his own head) that “ Glory’s bright 
beacon” 


+ a ~ & * * e * 


“ Has giv’n the world that noblest chivalry 
Of reas'‘ning man, immortal Liberty ;”’ 


therefore, addressing himself to the audience, he is 


«¢ Convince’d, when man in virtue’s light you view, 
Alike the crescent, or the cross, to you.”’ 


We have been taught otherwise: but it matters little, for He- 
meya, the descendant of the Moorish Kings, by this time is a 
Christian ; and Pescara, the governor of Grenada, is plotting 
against him for his betrothed. Besides this young Moor, there is 
an old Muor, Malec, whom the Inquisition very nearly succeeds 
in roasting; and two middle aged Moors, who in the way of pro- 
logizing, (for they are of no use afterwards) good-naturedly let us 
into many a secret, anterior to the beginning. We will not affrout 
the poet, by supposing that any of our readers have failed to od 
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his play performed at Covent-Garden : and taking this for grant- 
ed, we are sure they know quite as much (perhaps more) abous 
the plot, than we who have only perused it im our closets ; we 
may hasten therefore to the catastrophe, which the author shall 
deliver in his own words. 


“ The executioners advance-—Pescara drags her from then— 
voices without—Florinda listens for a moment, and a shout is heard 
—she shrieks, and rushes towards the front of the stage, and falls 
upon her knees—Pescara stands appalled—the alarm bell rings— 
he clenches his dagger—Hemeya struggles with the executioners— 
Pescara advances to stab Florinda—As he litts the dagger, Hemeya, 
who has broken from his executioners, rushes ap, tears it from his 
hand, and stabs him—'The Moors rush in, with Malec at their head, 
while Florinda sinks into the arms of Hemeya—Pescara, after a 
vain attempt to speak, falls dead—Hemeya perceives Pescara’s 
dagger on the ground, and stabs himself—Florinda shrieks, and 
falls on hér knees beside hm—He dies—Florinda continues in- 
sensible—While Malec is speaking, Florinda staunches the 
bloéd of Hemeya with her hair—She dies.”’ 


If this be not sufficiently tragic, what is Tom Thumb the 
Great ! 

We subjoin a few specimens of the peculiarities of Mr, Sheil’s 
style, in the shape of metaphor, simile, &c. &c. 


“* Tears may fall 
*« But none shall see the blushes where they hang.’” 


“ Act I. Scene 3. 
“ Enter Florinda, interrupting him. 
“ Hold! what is it I see.’’—-¢ Hemeya.)— a wretch.” 
“ Act Il. Scene 1. 
“¢ Philip if he could 
* Would é/ot the burning sunbeam from our faces, 
** And wash us into white and pallid Christians.” 


* Act HI. Scene 1. 

« Hirm. Why does the earth not burst ?— 
Why do IL live ?—Villain, abhorred villain !— 
Caught in thy snares, and wrung within thy grasp: 
Ingenious reptile, under friendship’s shade 
Who spun his toils, and from his poison’d heart 
Wrought out the thread to catch me.” P. 43. 


“« For. Pardon me, 
But, rather than resign to other arms 
A cold, reluctant, unconsenting form, 
I'd fold a basilisk within my heart, 
Bid its cold coil entwine my shudd’ring limbs, 
And warm its icy flesh!” 


“ Pape. 
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* Pes. If you detest me as the serpent’s coih 
Fear—fear me as its sting !—My lifted hand 
Holds death above his head.” P. 67. 


‘“¢ Pes. Damnation! when the bow is bent, 
And to the head the winged arrow drawn, 
The string slips off’ Act1V. Scene 3. 


Where five acts are to be eked out, surely it is bad policy to 
throw away syllables enough to make at least ten lines which 
would scan upon the fingers. A foot or two is of some conse- 
quence ina long poem, and many a good verse has been marr'd 
for the want of them; yet Mr. Sheil luxuriates m elisions, 


‘© Moor as L am don’t blame me that I love her.’’ 
*© What is it behold, don’t look upon me. 
« They'd makea Christian of me; Philip proscribes. 
‘¢ don’t breathe these dreadful news, 
Dow t leave me don’t abandon me !—— 
Oh heaven din’ let me know it, leave me still. 
Dow gaze upon me with misdoubting fears. 
——— “* if without love 
** Tlov’d, I did'nt hate without revenge. 
*« I'l find the way to join thee.” 





“e 
“ce 
é< 





Our “ catalogus brevium irregularium,” (as the grammarians 
say) might extend much farther, but we are weary of transcribing ; 


and we must preserve some little space for the following elegant 
colloquialities. 


“« Speak it again, let me be sure of it, 
*« For | misdoubt my senses” 
“ Count Pescara, 
What is it that you mean? 
[ am guilty, I confess that I am guilty. 
“© O Malec!—Well! 

- “* stay, Pescara, 
And take the recompence of cowardiee. 
What will become of me! 
“ Fury, despair, 
Love, rage and madness—(Tpayixeraror.) 
My Lord, | give you joy. 
“* Wedded as Lam 
“ Death will excuse the passion of my soul.” 











«< 


sé 














But enough, and more than enough. We dared not trust our- 
selves to be serious ou this most lamentable subject, In an age 
of many poets, and some good poetry, why is the stage alone neg- 
lected by genius? And why is national taste insulted by the re- 
appearance of such a play as this during a second season? It 

ought 
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ought to have been consigned long ago to the Green Room repo~ 
sitory of damnation, or cast into their limbo of fools, to moulder 


in forgetfulness with many an emeritus Melo-Drame, and super- 
annuated Pantomime. 





Art. X. The Expostulations of Moses against the Murmur- 
tngs of Israel, a Warning to England. ‘A Sermon preached 
at the Assizes held at Kingston upon Thames, on Friday, 
March 28, 1817, before the Lon. Sir Robert Dallas, Kut. 
ond Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D. Rector of St. Mary, Lambeth. Published at the 
Request of the Ligh Sheriff, and the Gentlemen of the Grand 
Jury. 8vo. Is. 6d. Rivingtons. 1817. 


TO warn the Christian against that evil spirit of ingratitude 
and unbelief, which prompts him in time of adversity to murmur 
and complain, is the peculiar province of those, who are em- 
phatically called the Lord’s Watchmen. When the wise and 
good among politicians are devising the means of temporal re- 
hef, and the ambitious intriguer is irritating the feelings of the 
distressed, to make them the instruments of his own sinister 
purposes; the Minister of Christ will feel himself called upon 
to counteract the evil working of the latter class, by preaching 
the duties of patience and resignation under the dispensations of 
Providence ; and without interfering with the counsels of the 
former, to remind those, who bear the name of Christians, that 
they must be ready to receive evil at the hand of the Lord as 
well as good ; and to humble themselves before him, not only 
when he showers down benefits upon them, but also when he 
visits them with affliction. 

This office Dr. Wordsworth has well performed. He has 
availed himself of the opportunity presented by so public an 
occasion as an assize, to recommend those sentiments of resig- 
nation to the will of Providence, and grateful recollection of 
former mercies, which become us in the present hour of national 
trial. For this purpose he adopts the exhortation of Moses to 
the rebellious and dissatisfied Israelites, Deut. iv. 9. And after 
setting forth, in the strong language of Scripture, the whole guilt 
and baseness of their conduct, and the severe visitations which it 
bronght upon them ; he reminds his hearers that these things 
were all recorded as examples to us; and that they not only 
teach a lesson, applicable to the spiritual condition of Christians 

1” 
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in their individual capacity, but also hold up the glass of admo- 
nition and instruction to nations of every age. 


* Would to God,”’ says he, “ that we ourselves, at this moment, 
did not bear too many features of resemblance to the murmurings 
and ingratitude of unthankful Israel! Would to God, that the 
awful threatenings and judgments against them, may be so regarded 


by us, that no like tremendous retribution may full upon our 
heads!” P. 9, 


With a view of impressing this useful moral upon the con= 
sciences of his congregation, Dr. Wordsworth draws with a 
fecling and masterly pencil a sketch of the portentous events, 
which have marked the history of the last twenty-five years; he 
dwells upon the many reasons for gratitude and bumble reliance 
on the merciful care of Providence, which those events have 
auggested ; and concludes with a strong appeal against. that 
coward and repining spirit, which forgetting the things that our 
eyes have seen, and all the wonderful instances of divine pro- 
tectuon vouchsafed to us, can vent itself, during the present 
season Of pressure and distress, in the language of impatience and 
complaint. 

After describing the slavery and desolation of the Continent, 
when the military power of France, wielded by the skilful and 
unpitying arm of her ephemeral despot, had established its 
supremacy, he reverts with a glow of patriotic feeling to the 
great and glorious struggle, which this nation successfully sus- 
tained with the tyrant, even in the full vigour of his might, and 
insolence of his strength, in defence of those, who, fallen be- 
neath his iron yoke, looked to Great Britaia as their only mortal 
refuge. 


«« When the tyrant, who did not like to retain God in his know 
ledge, was, as is wont, given over to a reprobate mind; when in- 
toxicated and self-deluded, he overstepped all bounds, and became 
entangled in the net which himself had laid; when humanity 
insulted and outraged on every side, derived only fresh ee 
and uuconquerabie purposes from every blow; when trom, and by 
the very depths of contumely and misery into which Europe had 
been shiiged, new gleams of hope began to dawn; when dis- 

race and wretchedness had accomplished their ministry, and from 
the ashes of kingdoms, fresh forms of beauty and virtue were be- 
held to arise; then, it was seen, that another invitation, a suit of 
a yet loftier strain, would be preferred to our country. It came, 
and thanks be to God, the country listened to the call! The au- 
thentic voice penetrated the bosom of prince and people. Our 
sovereign and his councillors hearkened to the cry; and their 
ready mind was more than met and seconded by the almost uni- 
versal suffrage of a magnanimous people. Then at onte ancient 
hostilitics 
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hostilities were forgotten ; past wrongs and injuries forgiven ; dif= 
ferences in manners and religion no more remembered: none of 
these things pleaded in bar. No; the very reverse. Well might 
we help those that were in need, though they were our enemies. 
Nay, in the profound spirits of Christian love and Christian wisdom, 
we would help them, and decause they were our enemies. At 
such an hour, those things could only give us a deeper dedication, 
and more rooted purposes. Therefore, our gallant armies went 
forth on a noble pilgrimage. If ever the work of war was conse- 
crated from Heaven, it was then. And with what success the 
Almighty blest their labours—need I say—no human words can 
describe? Twice the tyrant was driven from his throne ; once led in 
most ignominious and unblest captivity ; once again hunted as a fu- 
gitive in the scene of all his former pride ; and at length compelled 
to seek safety for his life from the clemency of England, which he 
had so much hated and injured. And now do we behold him con- 
demned to drag out the remainder of his days on a scanty rock in 
the illimitable ocean ; where, with a lamentable consistency, he will 
not suffer us to follow him even in his fall by an ingenuous com- 
passion, but blights the kindlier feelings in our bosoms, and pro- 
vokes our scorn, by persevermg to the end in weaving the flimsy 
web of intrigue, and falsehood, which once was formidable, but has 
now lost its terrors to revive no more. 

* And, O! how glorious was the day, when the choral song 
ascended from all the civilized nations of the world, like the voice 
of many waters, in one grand harmony, to the great King of 
Heaven and Earth. ‘ Not by our might,’ they cried, ‘ but Thine, 
O Lord, is the power, and the glory, and the victory. The horse 
and his rider hast thou threwn into the sea. Thou hast given vic- 
tory unto kings; and hast delivered David thy servant from the 
peril of the sword.’ Glorious was the day, when our people with 
one voice gave thanks to God for the preservation of their own 
blessings ; and for the deliverance ef a fainting world: And glo- 
rious above all, when the voice of thankfulness was heard to arise 
from the other confederate nations, for that this our beloved 
country, in the hour of adversity and trial, had been the house of 
refuge to persecuted humanity ; had been as the Mount Sion, the 
joy of the whole earth, the inviolable sanctuary of law, and reli- 
gion, and happiness ; ‘a hiding place from the wind; a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place; as the shadow 
of a great rock in a weary land;’ and that she had been, in the 
day of conflict and triumph, the vanguard of the kingdoms of the 
earth.” P. 18. 


‘The transition from this universal burst of triumphal gratitude 
and exultation, to that unavailing cry of discontent and lamen- 
tation, so degrading to our character as Britons, so unworthy 
of our faith as a nation of Christians, which has been since 
heard among us, calls forth from the preacher the language of 
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appropriate exhortation ; and the iniquity of those, who, for the 
better accomplishment of their own seltish purposes, have pro- 


duced or fostered these unmanly murmurings, is well described 
and censured. ) 


** But the sufferings of our country, our privations, our hard- 
ships, our burdens, our distresses, are extraordinary and grievous. 
They are so. We deny it not. We dissemble not. We seek not 
to extenuate the melancholy truth. 

** Still are we on that account to give up ourselves to unpre- 
fitable, reckless despair? Nay, are we therefore to make ship- 
wreck likewise of faith and a guod conscience? Because the botly 
is ill at ease, shall we also destroy the immortal soul? Because we 


are in sorrow and trouble for this life, shall we also bring upon our | 


own head the poverty, the tribulation, and anguish of that world 
which shall never end? 

“ No: much rather, let this be our aim and argument. We 
are in sorrow and suffering: our distresses are grievous and ma- 
nifold ; and because they are so, because of the weight and mag. 
nitude of our difficulties, do we not perceive that there is yet 
another call upon us; yet another summons of duty; yet one 
more field of glory tobe won? Yes. England has been great in 
action and enterprise ; and therefore the more, let her fulfil her 
ministry ; let her now accomplish what remains ; let her be patient 
in tribulation likewise ; let her be magnanimous and glorious in the 
austere duties of endurance and self-denial. At least, let us un- 
derstand, that a nation’s health can never be regained by breach 


of faith and plunder, by pillage and robbery, by civil dissension 


and riot, by treason, rebellion, and murder. Alas! there have 
been seducing spirits amongst us, and we have already listened to 
them more than enough; men seeking, in our degradation, their 
own selfish ends, the gratification of their revenge, their pride, 
their avarice, or their ambition; and let us now count our gains. 
Ye shall know them by their fruits; unhappily they have beea but 
too successful amongst us. This then is what they have effected 
for us. They have blighted in our bosoms the delightful emotions 
of thankfulness to God, and to our fellow-creatures. They have 
checked. the impulses, and infused their poison into the streams of 
ingenuous charity and ingenuous gratitude. They have scattered 
through the land the seeds of envy and suspicion, of discontent 
and disloyalty. They have deteriorated the value of the veice and 
suffrages of the people of England; and to close the reckoning of 
our gains, they have curtailed the measure of the privileges and the 
liberties of our country. 

‘* It is not, therefore, under auspices like these, that our national 
character and our national prosperity are to be regained, con- 
firmed, and elevated. But thus it is to be effected: if we first 
thank God from the heart for all the past wonders of his love; it 

we 
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we understand and acknowledge, cherish, and improve, all our 
present blessings, infinitely surpassing any thing that we have de- 
served ; if we look not on our own things only, but also on the wel- 
fare of all our brethren; if we bear one another’s burdens, and so 
scek to fulfil the law of Christ.” P. 26. 


A sermon in which passages such as these are to be found, 
requires little to be said by us in its commendation. Few we 
are persuaded will read it, without feeling some portion of that 
spirit of a sound mind stirring within them, which it was the 
preacher's object to excite. And when the agents of evil are 
perseveringly labouring to dishearten a suffering people, and to 
chill every hope which reason or religion can supply; it is high 
time to awaken more healthy and vigorous feelings, to restore 
the influence of better principles, to recall the deluded to a sense 
of their duty, as citizens of a great and free country, as professors 
of the faith of Jesus Christ. 

It has been said, that politics and the pulpit should have 
no connection. If by politics be meant the opinions or ma- 
chinations of a party, the trifling distinctions or unnecessary 
disputations which distract the councils, and impede the pros- 
perity of a state, the position is undeniable. ‘To such politics 
the pulpit should ever be a stranger. But if we attach to 
the term a higher and more appropriate signification ; if by po- 
litics we mean the relative duties of the governor and the go- 
verned; the justice and righteousness which should adorn the 
sceptre, and the dutiful obedience which becomes the subject ; 
then the whole counsel of God will never be delivered from the 
pulpit, unless politics as well as faith and morals be, at least oc- 
casionally, the theme of its discourses. 

In days of trouble and public calamity, when evils press upon 
us, and wicked men seek to work out of them an occasion of 
riot and disturbance, then will the Minister of Christ step for- 
ward, and charge those committed to his trust to remember, that 
national afflictions are the rod of God's anger; and that this 
rod will not be averted by uugrateful forgetfulness of former 
blessings, or by rebellion against lawful authority; but by humi- 
lity, patience, and repentance ; by quiet submission to deserved 
chastisements; by a careful discharge of relative duties; by 
fearing God, and hovouring the King. Such is the lesson which 
Dr. Wordsworth has ably inculcated, and we trust that many will 
profit by bis labours. 


Agr. 
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Art. XL An Aitempt to establish Physiognomy upon sciens 
Ufc Principles. Originally delivered in a Series of Lectures, 
~ 'y John Cross, M. D. 8vo. 272 pp. 8s. Longman and 

o. 1817. 


DRs. Gall and Spurzheim have put us rather out of conceit 
with the science of physiognomy; nor do we think it would be 
easy to inoculate us again with any faith in the professors of thé 
craft: a resolution we are the more likely to adhere to, as we 
find ourselves backed in it by an Act of Parliament. The statute 
Geo, II. c. 5. 1741, denounces “ all persons” “ pretending to 
have skill in physiognomy, palmistry, or like crafty ecience,” to be 
*‘ rogues and vagubonds,’ and as such to be liable to punishment, 
(Hutch. Just. Peace, vol. 4, page 157.)—Now, we should be 
loth to subscribe to the opinion of the statute respecting the 
character of pretenders to the * crafty science,” which Dr. Cross 
has taken under his protection: but, though it is unnecessary to 
say, that we do not look upon the authur of the work before us, 
to be “ a rogue and vagabond,” yet we strongly suspect him to 
entertain some ps which “ rogues and vagabonds” are not 
unfriendly to. We are told in the introduction, that . 


«« Physiognomy has been hitherto studied and laveupignees. 99 
a distinct indispendaok science, as if Nature had given all the end- 


less variety of size, shape and colour, to the innumerable individuala 
of the animated world, for the sole purpose of letting them all into 
the knowledge of each other’s character; whereas not one organ in 
the whole body has been constructed pesniisris for a physiognomi-« 
cal purpose. The aim of Nature has been to create an animal ; an 
all the parts of the body have been constituted primarily for 
animal purposes, and only secondarily for physiognomical. The 
human mind is just a part, and the grandest part of improved | 
mality ; hence mental qualities can be indi only through 
medium of animal functions. The brain is an animal as well as an 
intellectual organ ; indeed it is an intellectual, that it may be a bet- 
ter animal organ ; and conversely, it is an animal orga hat it may 
be better intellectual: the parts subservient to the brain, therefore, 
are not subjected to distinct physiognomical laws, but obey the sam: 
laws at once in their animal hysiognomical capacities. Ever 
organ is physi icall Sood in proportion to its apiors | 
perfteming its empress = aeroy ogmnreay Z and the ry ted 
€ of organs, in other words, animal is physiognomica 
in pe te its aptitude for performing the whole vital and ro 
Junctions. It is in virtue of possessing by far the most complete sys- 
tem of organs that man stands so pre-eminent abovethe rest of the ani- 
mated world ; and it is in virtae of possessing superior organs that a 


man ts énabled to surpass am ¢ Allliving beings, in the great 
| x run 
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run of things, have their rank in the scale of life, on the same level 
of elevation with their physiognomical beauty ; indeed the correct 
associations, out of which true beauty arises, constitute the science 
ef physiognomy. The animal machinery is too complicated,, its 
parts are too intimately connected, and too closely.and mutually 


dependent on each other, and its operations are too silent and invi- 
aible, to be scanned by a glance.” P.. 4, 


As we confess oursvlves to be quite unable to divine our au- 
thor’s meaning in the above passage, we are not unwilling to 
believe, that he 1s himself not aware of the tendency of such a 
wanner of speaking concerning the nature of the human mind. 
Does our author, when he speaks of the human mind, as @ mere 
piece of “ improved animality,” mean to say that it differs only 
in degree from the unimproved animality of the brute creation ? 
And when he defines the human being to be a mere animal whose 
superiority over the rest of the creation, consists altegether in 
the supenority of his material organs, Xc. Xe. is he aware that 
this invonsiderate and very ignorant way of talking, leads direetly 
to meterialisin, which is only another word for practical atheism ? 
Our author's answers to these questions, will interest nobody 
except himself; and therefore, we shall not trouble ourselves to 
discuss the matter with him ; for we think the following specimen, 
which we take literally, quite at random, will satisfy our readers 
that Dr. Cross’s opinions, be they upon what subject they may, 


oe not likely to create a revolution in any réceived systems of 
chief, ) 


“« Nost. 


Ag the nose is the proper entrance into the respiratory organ, 
and as the energy is proportional to the respiration, so the size of 
the nostrils must stand indicative of the whole energy of the anitmal. 
Although the nose is less complicated in structure, in function, and 
in physiognomical expression, than the mouth, yet, as breath is 
more nearly connected with life than food, and as the chest is si- 
tuated above the belly, and the nose above the mouth, so the nasa! 
organ must indicate qualities of a stronger and more dignified na- 
ture, than animal appetites and passions—indicates, indeed, that 
very energy which it is the great business of the passions to rouse 
into action. While the mouth, not in virtue of itself, but of the ali- 
mentary organ to which it gives entrance, indicates the incitement 
to action, the nose tells what can be dene, not in virtue of itself, but 
of the lungs to which it gives entrance. The nose then stands ina 
double relation—in the relation of porch, and sentinel to the lungs, 
and in the relation of assistant sentinel to the stomach, and assistant 
foraer to the mouth. ‘The nose, in its capacity of giving passage 
to the breath, indicates energy in general ; and in its capacity of as- 
sisting and watching over the interests of the alimentary a in- 
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dicates the external application of this energy, towards the acquire- 
ment of the necessaries and comforts of life. | 

“* The larger the nostrils, the greater must be the current of 
breath, and consequently the more energetic the individual. The 
current of breath indeed determines the size of the nostrils, just as. 
a river determines its own channel. As the nostrils, however, bei 
part of an accurately adapted machine, were originally consti 
sufficient for the breath, and gradually enlarge to the increasing 
current of respiration, so a person is apt to conclude, that the 
passages and channels determine the currents, as much as they 
determine the passages and channels. But when a flood car- 
ries down the banks, and an energetic enterprize throws wide the 
nostrils, then it is seen whether the channels determine the cur- 
rents, or whether the mighty currents of a river, and of respiration, 
are willing to acknowledge any barriers, or any limits. As breath 
is indispensable to life, Nature has made more orifices than one into 
the lungs. The nostrils, however, are the proper entrance for the 
breath, and the more the breath passes through them, the more ge- 
nuine is the energy, and the more does it pursue an active channel ; 
whereas the more the breath passes through the mouth, the more 
does the energy take a passive channel, and expend itself in appe- 
tites and passions. Hence openness of mouth, much speech, and 
much blustering, are no tokens of either energy or courage. The 
nostrils, as conduits of air to the lungs, may enlarge in two direo- 
tions—in width and in depth; but as it 8 matter esiaaraheviion 

ence to the lungs, whether the passages or ; 
i be sufficient for the current of dir, so the shape of the nostrils, 
as well as the size and shape of ali the rest of the nasal apparatus, 
belong not to respiration, but are devoted to foraging, and of 
course indicate not the quantity of energy, but its spplication in 
pursuit of prey.” P. 212. | 

The above is an exceedingly fair specimen of the “ attempt” 
of Dr. Cross upon the “ crafty science,” as the statute terms it, | 
of physiognomy : the subject is a very foolish one, and Dr. Cross 
does justice to it, 








Ant. XII. Time's Telescope for 1818 ; or a lete Guide 
to the Almanack ; Beige ao an Buplanation of Saints’ 
Days and Holidays; and Sketches of comparative Chrono- 
logy § astronomical Occurrences in every Month; and the 
Naturalist’s Diary, explaining the various Appearances in 
the animal and vegetable Kingdoms. With an Iutroduc- 
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tion, contarning the Outlines of Geology and Mineralogy. 


Published annually. \2mo._ pp. 322...9s.. Sherwood and 
Co. 1818, 


WE have had occasion before to notice with approbation this 
interesting annual publication*; and are justified in again 
assuring our readers, that ‘Time’s Telescope for 1818, deserves 
the same praise, and is entitled to the same support and encou- 
ragement, which the former volumes have received from the pub- 
lic. The introduetion contains outlincs ou geology and minera- 
logy, which subjects are weated with much clearness and perspi- 
cuity ; the following extract on geology we subjoin as a specimen. 


“ The science of geology, independently of the healthy em- 
ployment it affords, is of great importance in a practical point of 
view. It very nearly concerns the miner, engineer, and drainer, 
and even the farmer and architect ; and discloses a variety of in- 
dications highly useful in their respective pursuits. To the miner, 
the rocks containing metallic veins and coals ; to the engineer, the 
association of hard rocks with soft; to the drainer, the intersection 
of a country by hard dykes, or veins impermeable to water ; to the 

_Jarmer, the best places for finding lime-stone, marie, and clay ; 
and to the architect, the most durable stones for buildings. The 
person who is attached to geological inquiries can scarcely ever 
want objects of employment and of interest. The ground on which 
he treads—the country which surrounds him—and even the rocks 
and stones, removed from their natural position by art, are all ea- 
pable of affording some degree of amusement. Every new mine 
and quarry that is opened, every new surface of the earth that is 
laid bare, and every new country that is discovered, offers to him 
novel sources of information. In travelling, he is interested in a 
pursuit, which must constantly preserve the mind awake to the 
ecenes presented to it; and the beauty, the majesty, and the subli- 
mity of the my forms of nature, must necessarily be enhanced b 


the contemplation of their order, their mutual dependence, and their 
connexion as a whole.’?  P. xxviii. 


The “ Comparative Chronology” promises an annual series of 
novelties highly gratifying to those who have neither leisure nor 
wiclination to peruse the numerous biographical volumes which 
daily teem from the press. ‘lo youth of both sexes we can safely 
recommend this work as containing much useful matter, which 


cannot fail of affording them amusement combined with in- 
struction, 





—_————— a Pe a i ail 





* See Brit. Crit. Vol. IL. New Series, p. 662. 
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Agr. XT. A System of Practical Mathematics ; containing 


Geometrical Problems, Plane Trigonometry, Mensuration of 


Heights and Distances, of Surfuces and Solids, Conic Sece 
trons, Specific Gravity. Artificers Measuring, Land Mea- 
suring, Gauging Gannery, and Spherical Trigonometry, with 
t's Application to the Solution of some useful Geographical, 
( reodesic, and Astronomical Problems. To which are added, 
Tubles of the Logarithms of’ Numbers, and of Lines, Tan- 
gents, and Secants. Designed for the Use of Schools. By 
John Davidson, A.M. Teacher, Burntisland, 8vo. 12s. 
Longman and Co. 1817. 


Tuis is a masterly and very judicious compendium of practical 
mathematics, and seems well calculated to supply to both 
teachers and pupils in this department, a species of school-book, 
long wanted, combining scientific knowledge and good arrange- 
ment, with small size and moderate prie. The works of Hutton, 
so well known, and so deservedly esteemed, are not well adapted 
for beginners in the abstruse study of mathematics; whilst the 
expensive form in which they are published, will for ever preclude 
their introduction, to any great extent, into the seminaries of the 
United Kingdom. ‘The Synopsis of Ewing, again, and M‘Gre- 
gor’s Mathematics, have been thought by many competent judges 
not alittle defective both in plan and execution ; and, at all 
events, they are now so seldom asked for at the buoksellers, as to 
have been allowed to remain several years out of print. We have 
looked over the volume now before us with a critical eye; and 
can, both from what it contains and from what is left out, from 
the skill with which the problems are connected, and the nu- 
merous exercises construed, recommend it most cordially to the 
notice of those who, whether in public or in private, fill the im- 
portant office of instructing the young. ‘The parts of the works, , 
as the author himself remarks, are so arranged, that they may 
be properly taken in succession ; but they are in general so dis- 
tinct, that a learner, who has not leisure to go over the whole, 
inay select and study any particular branch. ‘The logarithmical 
tables annexed, are extremely neat and accurate, and will answer 
every practical purpose, as well as the most expensive collec- 
ols. 
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Ant. XIV. The Identity of Junius, with a distinguished living 
Character established. Svo. 366 pp. 1@s. Taylor and 
Hessey. 1816, 


THE many attempts that have been made to identify Junius 
create so strong a prejudice against the success of any particu- 
Jay attempt, that notwithstanding the confident assumption in the 
title page, we took up the present volume with little expectation 
of having our curiosity satistied. After the perusal of it, how- 
ever, we must acknowledge, that it has brought forward a 
stronger chain of evidence than any former production on the 
same argument. The Letters of Junius have been attributed in 
turns to writers who have differed from each other widely both in 
style and sentiment. Of these writers, the one who approaches 
nearest to the style of Junius is perhaps Boyd; and it is upon 
this similarity of style, supported by scarcely any circumstantial 
evidence, that Almon grounded his opinion, that Boyd was the 
real Junius, In comparing his claims with those of Sir Phili 
Francis, the Junius of the present editor, we shall find them de- 
fective even in pointof style. In the Whig, which is the avowed 
production of Boyd, we shall discover the marks of direct imita- 
tion, rather than of casual resemblance. 

A foreigner, at Athens, who wished to pass for an Athenian 
was detected in his imposture by too scrupulous ay adherence to 
the Attic dialect. In the.same manner Boyd has failed by hav- 
ing overshot his mark. One page of Boyd possesses more of the 
peculiarities of Junius, than ten of Junius himself. He is perpe- 
tually copying the style and the sentiments of Junius ; but it is 
not likely that an author, who, like Junius wished to pass con- 
cealed, should perpetually repeat in his avowed works the very 
language and the very sentiments of his anonymous productions. 
But though he has caught the manner, he has missed the spirit of 
Junius, and his imitations remind _us of certain Latin Prize Odes, 
that were said to contain much of Horace, and much of Virgil, 
but nothing Horatian and nothing Virgilian. 

Before we give our readers a specimen of the style of Sir 
Philip Francis, we shail present them, in a more contracted 
form, with the summary of arguments in favour of his being 
Junius, which is contained in the last chapter of this work. 

1. There is a perfect conformity in the general character of 
Junius and Sir Philip as authors. ‘The language of both is figura- 
uve and expressive. 

2. Both Junius and Sir Philip Francis shew an equal partiality 


for certain phrases or forms of expression seldom to be met with 
elsewhere. 


4 3. Both 
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_8. Both employ similar metaphorical language of an unusual 
kmd; sometimes whole sentences are given word for word the 
same, 

4. Both express the same opinions, cautions, maxims, and 
rules of conduct in nearly the same words, 

5. The leading political views of Sir Philip Francis are the 
same as those of Junius. 

G. Without being educated to the profession each had a con- 
siderable knowledge of the law. , 

7. Sir P. Francis was peculiarly qualified for writing the letters 
of Junius by his access to the best sources for political instruction: 

_ 8. Both were of ardent and irritable dispositions. . 

9. Junius had a personal regard for Woodfall, and Sir P, 
Francis entertained for him a similar regard, founded on an ac. 
quaimtance formed when they were boys. 

10. Junius makes reference in his private letters to portions 
of Lord Chatham’s speeches then unpublished, though afterwards 
reported by Sir P. [’rancis, 

11, Junius designedly spared Lord Holland and his family, for 
some very cogent reasons ; and to that nobleman Sir Philip and 
his father were under the strongest obligations. : 

12, Junius avows his acquaintance with the Secretary of State’s 
Office, mentions a circumstanee which occurred when Lord 
Egremont was secretary, and speaks of him as if he knéw bim 
thoroughly.’ Sir Philip was brought up in the same office, pos- 
sessed the favour of the same nobleman, and held a place under 
him ‘at the time that circumstance happened. 

13. Fiom the minute military observations, introduced in the 
édiitroversy with Sir William Draper, and from the premature 
announcement of Colonel Luttrell’s appointment to be adjutant- 
general in Treland, it appears that Junius was in some degree 
connected with the Horse Guards, and in this circumstance the 
resemblance between him and Sir Philip holds good. 

14. From the commencement to the terminatiun of the Let. 
ters of Junius, Sir Philip Francis held a situation inthe War 
Office. When he quitted that office, and went abroad in 1772, 
the letters ceased ; aud when he returned to England, at the be- 
ginning of 1773, a note, finally closing the correspondence, was 
transinitted to Woodfall, “From that time till 1781, Sir Phifip 
was engaged in the government Of India. Bs 

15. Sir P. Francis lost his situation at the War Office, in con- 
fequence of a quarrel with Lord Barrington, against whom 
Jufius, at the saine time, expressed the most violent auiinosity, 

Lastly, Junius is brought in close contact with Sir P. Francis 
by writing most vehemently in his favour, eel 

The Supplement to Junius identified, consists of fac ae 
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hand-writing ; and other illastrations. For the benefit of phy. 
siognomists, prefixed to the work itself is a portrait of Sir P. 
Francis, which the editor thinks is exactly like what we may 
imagine Junius to have been. ? 

We subjoiu a specimen of Sir Philip’s style, from his Essay 
on the Regency Question. 


TI set out with asserting that the Lords and Commons, grant- 
ing them to be still the two Houses of Parliament, have no right 
to abridge or alter any one of the acknowledged rights or pre- 
rogatiyes of the crown in the absence of the king, or of his trus 
representative, I now mean to go much beyond that proposition, 
aad, in doing so, 1 stand on the constitution of my country, which 
I have studied as long, and I believe as carefully, as any man in 
it. lafirm, because 1 am convinced of it, that, if every man in 
the three kingdoms could be called upon to give his vote for doing 
that, which I say cannot be done by the Lords and Commons, or 
otherwise than in full Parliament, and gave it so accordingly, no 
consequent act could of right be founded on that vote. AWhy ? 
Because the laws and constitution of England forbid it. I am not 
talking of desperate or extreme cases. Necessity, unavoidable 
and irresistible, must be left to provide for itself True wisdem 
even then will do nothing beyond what the instant exigency re- 
quires, and will return as soon as possible to its regular established 
courses. Neither do I deny the power of the people to do what 
they will, Undoubtedly they may tear down their temples and 
tribunals, and murder their teachers and their magistrates. They 
have a physical force to abolish their laws, and to trample on the 
institutions of their forefathers. But, remember, the man who 

ulled down the building, and buried himself in its ruins, was 

lind as well as strong. The quality of an immoral act is not 
altered, the guilt of an enormous crime is not diminished, by the 
numbers that concur in it. The moment the people did these 
things, they would cease to be a’nation. To destroy their consti- 
tution is beyond their competence. It ‘is the inheritance of the 
unborn as we}] as theirs. What we received from our ancestors, 
we are morally and religiously bound, as well as by our laws, to 
transmit to our posterity.. Of such enormaus violence on the part 
of the people, I. know. there is,no danger. Will they suffer any 
other power to do that,in iheir name, which they cannot and ought 
not ta do for themselves?. |! heard it from Lord Chatham, ‘ 
power without right is the most odious and detestable object that 
can be offered to the human imagination, It is at once res detes- 
tabilis et caduca.’ _ Let who will assume such power, it ought to 
be resisted. Brave men mect, their fare ;, cowards take flight and 
die for fear of death.” P. 221. 


In the extracts that are made from the works of Sir P. Francis, 
there is undoubtedly ‘the strongest resemblance to the style of 
J units, 
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Junius. It must be allowed, upon weighing the evidence of the 
present volume, that Sir Philip Francis might have written the 
Letters of Junius, and that it is probable that he did write 
them. ‘The mutilated state in which we have necessarily given 
the eclitor’s arguments, and the many which we bave been obliged 
to mit, can give the reader but an inadequate idea of their col- 
lective force, and if he wishes to make bimself complete master 
of the question, we must refer him to the work itself. Upon, a 
subject which has been so often brought before the public, and 
which has long lost the gloss of noveity, it is impossible to be 
fMiivute without being tedious, and we might have altogether 
emitted the discussion of it, were we uot of opinion that the 
evidence brought forward im the present volume, is far stronger 


and more convincing than that of any antecedent publication on 
the same question. 


ae 





Art. XV. Thoughts on our National Calamity ; in a Letter 
toa Friendin Ireland. By a Lady. 8vo. pp, 66. 2s. Ri- 
vingtons. 1817, 


THE extraordinary merit of this little pamphlet, has induced 
us to deviate from a resolution which we had formed, of omit- 
ing, at least for the present, any notice of the yast mass of 
temporary matter to which the late overwhelming misfortune 
bas given birth. 

Simple and unpretending as is the title of this brochure, and 
modestly as it is ushered into the world, (for we have reason to 
think it suffers no slight disadvautage from the concealment of 
the name of its. Authoress,) we have rarely met, in the same 
small compass, with amore eloquent passages, or more sound and 
practical reasonings. . 

The favorable opinion which we have here expressed; will be 
best confirmed by an extract from the pamphiet itself. After an 
able statement of the total want'of apprehension which pei : 
the kingdom before the blow’ was struck, we meet with the 
following masterly sketch of the lamented Princess, 


‘¢ To make a right use of our misfortune, let us look it in the 
face and see what it means, A Princess, whom circumstances, 
ever to be regretted, had made 2 siege oooh heir to the throne and 
dominions of Great Britain, a fine lovely Loe mee in whose 
very errors of childhood might be discovered the germs of great 
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and useful qualities fitted to her,insylated. station, Lad, with a de- 
of her a nase mma ary ha wae oe contrary, to 
what ve been ex ' levity,. ty, 
otha had made the not being. t out of Bf emp 


try, 8 point which she could not relinquish in any disposal of her 
an | 2 


Led by an affection which this firmness rendered still more in- 
estimable, our ingenuous Princess had chosen for herself the man 
whom the nation might have been most proud of choosing for her. 
Whatever the personal advantages of him so honoured, it never has 
been for a moment necessary to plead in her excuse either them or 
the youthful disposition of the female heart to deck with virtues 
him whom the graces adorn and the refinements of polished life 
distinguish. ‘Her Jove. was not blind; it was sagacious; the ex 
terior might be an index ; but there was neither deception. nor djs- 
agreement, when compared with that to which it directed, Under 
the severe ordeal of jealous opinion, the Prince Leopold has ob- 
tained unqualified respect ; and neither wit, prejudice, nor maliee,- 
has been able to report or to invent any thing that has not tended 
to gain for this illustrious foreigner the hearts of the British people. 
- “ From the moment of this union, an example of conjugal ate 
tachment and domestic virtue, for which indeed the Princess’s de- 
portment in her marriage hour prepared us, was held up to the 
country, and there was every reason to hope it might bring some- 
thing, better even than mere deceney, back again into estimation.’ 
The setting-out was admirable: a regular plan was formed; we 
were told that the income granted by the country should be made 
to suffice; and, instead of indulgence, forbearance was instantly 
put in practice. 

_ * Our venerable monarch has been heard to say, that he 
thought an English gentleman of five thousand a-year landed pro- 

erty, was in the happiest situation society offers. Perhaps, allow- 
me for various differences, the situation of the Prince Leopold with 
our Princess, approached as nearly to this as any could; and the 
short specimen we have had, may suffice to convince us, that the 
use made of the advantage, was suchas our good King would con- 


scientiously have approved. . pai cette. 41 ; 

«¢ But | am not writing, eulogy; though it is very difficult to 
withhold praise thus rarely clanned, ft will, however, only say, 
that the young couple lived in the outset of life as they might have. 
closed it ; and that ‘ Esto perpetua’ was the wish im every warn. 
heart, when their happiness was thought on. We have now only 
to’ hepe,and. pray, that. the experiment and its success may be re- 
pr and remembered, and that no return to folly, or even to 


cheerfulness, may obliterate from our-recollection, the proved pos- 
sibility of doing right, even in a corrupt generation, or, which may 
be more gtr 


ie, the yadeniable fact, that the Prince Leopold 
> an 


> 
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and our Princess Charlotte were happy, and peculiarly happy, be- 
cause submitted to the restraints of virtue, morality, and. re- 
ligion. Here was no incurring of debts, to be met by meanness, or 
liquidated by scandalous arrangements ; here were no 
from right of any kind, to be atoned for by that retrogradation 
which robs the meridian of life of its splendour, and compels us to 
seck peace when we might be enjoying it. 
“In a state of felicity which was too complete to admit extra- 
neous increase, and on which neither the few who could a i 
it, wished, nor the many who could not feel it, dared to obtrude the 
more common ideds o i ee when expectation was at last 
drawn to a focus, and the only joy that could be asked, was ready 
to kindle into the most interesting existence-~a blow, that disdained 
to be satisfied with bough or branch, severed the root of this goodly 
cedar-tree, and laid low, in the dead of night, and * when men 
slept,’ the pride and the hope of Britain. ‘Thus are we called to 
an acknowledgment of what we possessed, by what we have ceased 
to possess ; and, unless we would dare the destroying angel to re- 
peat his visitation, this call must not be uttered in vain :—what we 
— Key have been mercy; what we may suffer may be 
wrath.” P. 12. 
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designed to‘have been preached on the 19th, the Day appointed for the Funeral 
of her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte. By Robert Gray, D.D. Pre: 
bendary of Durham and of Chichester. 4s. 6d.- 





New Meeting House, iu Birmingham. 


2 


The Warning Voice, preached at Charlotte-Street Chapel, Pimlico, By 
A Seraion, 


Weedon Butler. is, 6d, 
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Pe Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of Bredon. By John Keysall, M.A. 
tor, 1% 

A Sermon, hers: at the Parish Church of Glankeen. By the Hon. ani 
Rev. Richard Boyle Bernard, A.M. Vicar. 1s. 6d. 


rorms, &c. 


Tiall’s Epicedium, on the Death of, &c. 

Pager Authentic Statement of the Case of H.R. H, the late Princess Charlotte, 

- 2s. 6d. 

A Wreath for the Urn: by Miss Stockdale, 1s. 6d. 

A Scene in Lapland, and the Fall of the Leaf, 1817. By Charles Frederick 
Bennett, second Son of the late Rev. T. Bennett, D.D. formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, &c. 

Monedy on the Death, &c. By Sic Roger Gresley, Bart. of Christ Charch, 
Oxford. 1s, 

Tributary Lines to the Memory of her Royal Highness the Princess, &c. By 
the Author of a poetical Epistle to Lord Byron. 4s. 6d. 

Leopold's Loss: or England’s Tears o'er the Urn of her beloved Princess 
Charlotte Augusta. A Monody. 

The Lament of the Emerald Isle, By Chas, Phillips, Esq. 1s. 

A Critical Inquiry into the Nature and Treatment of the Case of her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales and her Infant Sou, with the Causes of 
their Deaths. Founded on Facts. The whole fully discussed and illustrated. by 
Comparative Practice, respectfully dedicated to the Imperial Parliament of Great 
Britain. By Rees Price, Mewber of the Royal College of Surgeons, 3s, 6d. 

A Tribute to the Memory of, &c. By T. Duckett. 6d. 

Thoughts on our National Calamity: in a Letter to a Friend in Ireland. By a 
Lady. 2s. 

A Sek etal Memoir. 8vo. 19s. 

Lines to Prince Leopold. ByaLady, 1s. - 


POLITICAL. 


An Impartial Report of the Debates in the Two Houses of Parliament, during 
the fifth Session of the fifth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, appointed to meet at Westminster, on Tuesday, the 26th Day of 
January, 1817, in the 56th Year of the Reign of his Majesty King George the 
Third ; including authentic Copies of Reyal Speeches and Messages, Addresses, 
Petitions, Reports, the Annual Finance Accounts, and other important Parlia- 
pee Papers, together with a List of all Public Acts passed during the Session, 
an analytical Table of Coutents, and complete Alphabetical Indexes. By Robert 
Harding Evans. 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Rise and Progress of the late Disturbances, and ou the Con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Government, In a Letter to a Friend in Ireland. 2s, 


POETRY. 


Laon and Cythera: or the Revolution of the Golden City, a Vision of the 
Pr Sg Century. In the Stanza of Spenser. By Perey E. Shelley. 8vo. 
10s, > . 

The Bath Pamp Room, or a Sovereign Remedy for Low Spirits. By Peter 
Pindar, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Emmanuel, in Oue Canto. By aGraduate of Oxford. 4s. 

Philanthropy, with Miscellauepus Pieces, By Ingram Cobbiv, M.A. 9s. 

A Poetical Epistle to the King of Hayti, in Five Cantos, 3s. 6d. 

The Pains of Hope, and. other Poems, Bre. 4s. 

Cambridge Prize Poems; being a complete Collection of the English Poems 
which have obtained the Chancellor's Gold Medal in the University of Cambridge, 
A2me. 5s, 


NOVELS. 


‘Delusion, 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. 
Ashford Rectory, a Tale, By Frances Thurtle. 4s. 6d: 


Dunsany. 
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Dunsany. 2 Vols, 19mo. 12s. 

Mandeville. By Wm. Godwin. 3% Vols. 11. 1s. 

Northanger Abbey, @ Romance; and Persuasion, a Novel, By the Aythor of 
Pride and Prejudice, &c. 4 Void 1%mo. | Te 4s. 

The Bachelor and the Married Man, or the Equilibrium of the Balance of 
Comfort. 3 Vols. 16s, 6d, , 

~The History of Elsmere and Rosa: an Episode. 2 Vols. 19s. 

Tales of Wonder, of Humour, and of Sentiment; Original and translated. By 
Anue and Annabella Plumptree. 3 Vols. 12mo, 411. 1s, | 

Ries! Fitz-York, Heiress of Tremorne. By Ann Riley. 3 Volé. 1%mo, 
th. Iss” 

The Actress of the Present Day. 3 Vols. 1%mo. 18s. 


DRAMATIC, 


Falls of Glyde, a Melo-drama, im 3 Acts. By G. Soane, Esq. as . 
at the Theatre Be yal, Drary-Lane, @s, 6d. perroreaing 


The Historical Play of Richard Duke of York, as performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-Lane. 3s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Tnstitutes of Grammar, as applicable to the English Language, or as introduc. 
tory to the Study of other Langaages. Systematically arranged and briefly ex- 
plained. By James Andrew, LL.D, 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

A Review of Johnson's Criticism on the Style of Miltou’s English Prose, with 
Strictures on the Introduction of Latin Idioms into the English Language. By 
T. Holt White, Esq. 3s. 

The Bibliograpmcal Decameron, or Ten Days pleasant Discourse upon Sub- 
jects connected with illuminated MSS. early Engravings, Typography, and 
Bibliography, By the Rev. T. F. Dibdin. 3 Vols. Royal 8vo. with upwards 
of 400 Engravings. 91 9s. : 

Remarks, Moral, Practical, and Facetious, on various interesting Subjects. 
ie from the Writings of the late W. Hutton, Esq. of Birmingham. 12me, 
. A Syhopticul Catalogue of British Birds; intended to identify the Species 
mentioned by diffrent Names in several’ Catalogues already extant, Forming « 
Book of Reference to Observations in British Ornithology. By Thomas Forster, 
FS. Gorresp. Memb. Acad. Nat. Sciénces at Philadelphia, kc. &e, 3s. 

Anecdotes respecting Cranbourn Clits?, with a very concise Account of it; 
together with the Amusements it afforded our Ancestors in the Daysof Yore. By 
William Chafin, Clerk, 3s. é; 

Remarks on a Course of Education, designed to prepare the youthful Mind for 
a Career of Honour, Patriotism, and Philanthropy. By Thomas Myers, A.M. 
of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 1s. 6d. 

A Cowpanion to the Globes, comprising an Astronomical Introdection, the 
various Problems that may be performed by the Globes,. preceded hy the Ss ect 
tou which ‘they refer, and accompanied by uumervus Examples, Reeapitu 
Exercises, &c. calculated to convey a complete Knowledge of the Use of the 


Givbes, and of the Principles on which the Science is founded. By & ptivate 
Teacher. 4s. 6d. ' 


Likewise a Key to the above, “fs, ee pi bom 

A Greck Primer. By A. Dickiuson, conniving the varions Iuflectiong of 
Nouts, Purticipies, and Verbs, with numefods Vocabvlaties, and’ an. Apps hdix 
“ef Verbs simple and compound, conjagated in full. 3s @d. 0 ie take 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We feel obliged to a valuable correspondent for calling our 
attention to some remarks on the ministry of irregular teachers, 
made by Archdeacon Parkinson towards the end of his Ordina- 
tion Sermon. ‘These, he presumes, we did not mean to include 
in our approbation of that discourse.) (See Review fur No- 
vember, Article VI.) We answer, certainly not: we read these 
remarks at the time with pain; and were only restrained from 
pointing out their tendency, by our sense of the general merit 
and usefulness of the larger part of the Sermon, and our respect 
for the personal and official character of the preacher. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Church her own Apologist: proving her Moderation, 
from her Constitution, Appointments, and Practice ; and the 
Mean she preserves between the two Extremes of Popery and 
Enthusiasm. Altered from Poller, By. the Rev. D. Camp- 
bell, late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


~ ‘The first Part of a Work entitled Peak Scenery, or a Series 
of Excursions in Derbyshire. The Work will be ‘printed in 
Quarto, and accompanied with Engravings by Messrs. Cooke, 
from Drawings by ey. 

Scientific Tables, or the Juvenile Student's classical Guide to 
the Sciences. 


Strictures on Dr. Chalmers’s Discourses on Astronomy, by 
John Overton. ) 
A Cruise, or Three Months on the Continent; by a Naval 
Officer, embellished with coloured Plates. | 
Delusion, a Tale, in two Volumes, by the Author of-e 
popular Novel. 3 | : 
A second Edition of Mr. Accum’s Chemical Amusements, or 
Experiments in Chemistry ; illustrated with Plates by Lowry. 


An Edition of Sallust, and of Terence, edited by Mr. Valpy- 





